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Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, November 2. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
} ays iY 0m, 100 periodicals, open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Satar- 
272W p.m. 


MASSA ‘HUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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TO-DAY. and this was not the fault, as it is so often, of the inves- 


. ; | gators. 
present Congress there is less of the drinking habit and 


The statistics of immigration for the fiscal year end- 
ing the last of June have been made up and show that 
619,320 immigrants arrived at this country during the 


is not the greatest in our history. It has been twice ex- 
ceeded. The peculiarity or these figures of immigration 
is the distribution of immigrants acccording to nationali- 
ty. The change in character is seen very clearly within 
the last ten years. In 1882, when the number of immi- 
grants exceeded by some thousands those that came in 
during the year just closed, less than 21,000 came from 
Russia and Poland and about 61,000 from Italy and Austria- 
Hungary. In the fiscal year 1892, there came 117,419 
Russians and Poles and 141,109 Italians and Hungarians. 
This isa change in the character of our immigration 
which has very important bearings upon the question of 
citizenship and which involves some other problems of 
society. Thereis no doubt that immigrants of these 
nationalities fail to coalesce with our population and 
conform their habits to those of our society as readily as 
those which formed the bulk of our earlier immigra- 
tion. 





The action of the Mayor in reducing the estimates for 
the completion of the new Public Library building has 
been the object of criticism in some quarters as tending to 
impair the artistic beauty aud completeness of that struc- 
ture. Such criticism is unjust. The only point at which 
the changes made by the Mayor touch the artistic effect of 
the design is that which concerns the two groups of stat- 
uary proposed to be placed in front of the building to re- 


lieve the barren simplicity of the entrance. This orna- 
Mentalion, the MAYUr thluhke, umy wo Uforred fow tha 





charge of murdering her father and mother does not 
advance by a single step the solution of the Fall River 
mystery. It follows in the course indicated by the 
‘trial by newspaper’ which has been going on ever since 
the tragedy became known; and trial by newspaper or 
trial by detectives has not yet come to be accepted as 
conclusive by the American people. In this case espec- 
ially it is desirable that the spirit of fair play which 
distinguishes our race and which finds expression in our 
laws should have full scope. And while the arrest of 


-| the person who under the circumstances appears to be 


the only one having an opportunity to commit the crime 


accepted as having any bearing on the question of guilt. 
The Borden tragedy will havea place among 
horrible of the list of crimes in New England history; 
but we hope that it will not acquire an additional horror 
by proving to be the act of a daughter. 





ter Congress is no different from society in general. 
twelve months then ended. This is a large number, but it | @tinking habit, if not disappearing, 


is undoubtedly logical and not improper, it cannot be 


It was simply the result of the fact that in the 
its unfortunate effects than there used to be. In this mat- 
The 
is decreasing very 
greatly, as anyone who can remember a _ generation or 
even half a generation back knows of his own experience; 
andas for our public men, they have come to know of 
themselves that they cannot afford to yield to this peculiar 
phase of temptation as public men in the earlier years of 
the republic used to yleld. It is a matter of public senti- 
ment; and the sentimeit is against drunkenness, and, 
therefore, against a use of intoxicating liquors which in 
any way may be called immoderate. 





The compromise in the matter of an appropriation for 
the World’s Fair which was finally carried through Con- 
grees in the last days of the session gives that enterprise 
$2,500,000. This is a direct gift, taking the plece of the 
larger sum proposed as aloan. It is a pity that it was 
given so grudgingly, for it is a necessary and a deserving 
use of the people’s money. Moreover, thereis no ques- 
tion at all that itis not more than half as large as the 
fair really needs to become what the people all want to 
see it become. The result will be that the managers 
of the World’s Fair will go again to Congress for the 
balance of what they have asked, and undoubtedly they 
will get it. The peculiarities of this grant are that it 
takes the form of the coinage of five millions of silver half- 
dollars as souvenirs of the exhibition, and it is accompan- 
led by the condition that the fair shall be closed on Sun- 
day. The souvenir business is interesting and unob- 
jectionable; but there fs‘not much doubt that when the 


Dative managare qn fav the woot of the muuvy they will 
have the Sunday closing condition removed. 





The appointment of General Francis A. Walker as one 
of the representatives of the United States at tbe pro- 
posed international conference on the silver question is 
wholly creditable to the President and will be thoroughly 
satisfactory to the public. General Walker is probably 
the foremost bimetalist in this country. He has had the 
advantage of previous consultation abroad on this very 
matter with foreign financiers, and he will bring to the 
performance of his duties on this Commission all those 
qualities which we desire to see on the side of the United . 
States. 





Nothing much more incongruous than the honors paid 
the remains of Boatswain’s Mate Riggin by the munici- 
pal authorities of Philadelphia has been known in recent 
years. That the body should lie in state in Independ- 
dence Hall—a distinction before accorded only to the 
remains of Henry Clay and Abraham Lincoln—is an 
absurdity which renders the whole proceeding grotesque. 
Riggin was one of the crew of the cruiser Baltimore 
who was killed by a Chilean mob in the port of Valparai- 
so, for whose death that government has paid indemnity. 
The affair in which he met his death was a street brawl 
in the slums of the city. It was, in fact, as ignomini- 
ous a fateas could be suffered by one who was not actu- 
ally in fault himself. It had init nothing heroic, noth- 
ing patriotic, nothing even pertaining tothe perform- 
ance of duty. The sailors were on shore, having a good 
time; they got intoa fight and Riggin was killed, It 
was very proper that the United States should demand 
apology and reparation, for Riggin was an American 
citizen and he wore the uniform of the American Navy. 
But for Philadelphia to grant honorsin this case identi- 
cai with those conferred upon Abraham Lincoln is an 


the most | offence to good sense. 





Not the least interesting feature of the World’s Fair 
is that whichis in charge of the Bureau of Music, of 
which Theodore Thomas is Director and George H. Wil- 


Among the later matters to which Congress gave its | son, formerly musical critic of Tak CoMMONWEALTH, 
attention was that of the charge made upon the floor by |is Secretary. 


The preparations making for musical 








Representatives. 








one of its members, Mr. Watson, of Georgia, regarding | events are stupendous— not, indeed, in the line of the 
the alleged drinking habits of members of the House of | great Boston ‘Jubilee,’ but in the grand artistic sense. 
His statements were very ugly and | It is not bigness so much as excellence which is sought; 
very direct, and the House could hardly have avoided | although, if size isto be considered, the great Festival 


| taking cognizance of them aad making the investigation | Hall—one of the three to be provided for concerts— 


| which it did. 
epness shown as Mr. Watson 





| 


Of course, there was none of such drunk- should be big enough, with its accommodations for an 
insinuated and declared, ‘orchestra of 200, a chorus of 2000 and an audience of 7000. 
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Aveust 18. ‘The world exists for the education of 
each man.”—Emerson: ‘History.’ 
Auaust 14. ‘Average wit can ‘best’ a knave, but it 
takes a clever manto deal with a fool.” 
Avoust 15. ‘It is best to be on the side of truth, 
whatever the truth may be.”—From ‘Res Judicats.’ 
AvuaustT 16. 
‘God judges for us best. 
God help us do our duty and not shrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest.” 
—Lord Lytton. 


Avaust 17. ‘‘L stillcarry the satchel.”"— Michael 
Angelo in his old age. 

Auaust 18. “No anchor,no cable,no fences, avail to 
keep a fact a fact.”— Emerson. 


Avauat 19. ‘She did not embarrass the Power behind 
her with a superfluity of events to control.”—Amelia 
Barr, of one of her heroines. 


THE DURHAM MINERS. 


The story of the great struggle inthe coal-mining 
industry in Great Britain, during the past year, is one 


which may be taken to heart here in this country. It is} 


more than a year since the trouble began. The cause 
was the depression in the manufacture of iron and steel 
which was felt in Great Britain, as it has been felt in the 
United States, through the over-production tn manufact- 
ures of this material and through a falling off in the 
demand. In Great Britain there was a greater depres- 
sion than here, owing to the decrease in the trade of 
that country with South America following the distar- 
bances in that region. The effect of this depression in 
the iron and steel industries was felt, of course, in the 
demand for coal, which fell off toa large extent, as 
many of the iron-works shut down. The stock of coal 
increased as its use diminised; prices went down, and 
in consequence an attempt was made to induce the min- 
ers to submit to a reduction of wages. The Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, having a membership of 
nearly 200,000 men, resisted this reduction and stopped 
work for two weeks for the purpose of forcing up the 
price of coal and with it maintaining their wages. This 
short period of non-production caused considerable dis- 


tress, but it came to an end and the members of the 
Pedeiavivu .Cvurucud ty tlrots wowih- 


There was, however, a distinct association, the Dur- 
ham Coal Miners’ Association, numberiog nearly 100,000 
men, employed in 215 collieries in the Durham district. 
The difference between the Durham miners and their 
employers was more didicult of adjustment than that of 
the miners of Lancashire, Yorkshire and other coal re- 
gions. Efforts were made to adjust it, running through 
nearly an entire year. The mine-owners made proposi- 
tion after proposition, each of which was rejected by 
the workmen for the reason that each involved a re- 
duction of their wages. As ‘ate as Jauuary of the 
present year an offer of arbitration was made by the 
mine-owners. The men formally and definitely rejected 
this proposition, and then, early in the last spring, the 
strike was ordered by the Association and this great 
body of men left the mines and the works. The con- 
duct of this great strike was vigorous and thoroughly 
systematie. Some of the mines were likely to be flooded 
if they were not taken care of, but the strikers refused 
to allow the pumps tobe used. Even in cases where the 
houses of the miners were supplied by water from these 
same pumps they preferred a water-famine to yielding 
to the necessities of their employers. The mines were 
thoroughly closed and the production of coal from this 
district was absolutely stopped. 

As some of the results, the works of engineering, 
wagon building and iron foundering, dependent upon the 
coal of these mines for their material, were shut down. 
It is estimated that seven thousand men in no way inter- 
ested in the strike were thus forced into idleness. One 
of the great railways, the North-Eastern, laid off the ma- 
jority of its engine.drivers, stokers and other employés 
for the lack of fuel and of business. Ships entering the 
port of Durham were unable to secure coal and had to lay 
by, their crews being discharged. In London, where the 
Durham coal is almost exclusively used for domestic par- 
poses, the price was raised enormously and great suffer- 
ing followed among the poorer class. A moderate esti- 
mate of the number of persons thrown outof employ- 
ment by theaction of the Durham miners is 200,000. As 
inevitably follows under circumstances such as those 
prevailing in this strike, resort was had to violence by the 
workmen. Men who attempted to enter the mines were 
seized and beaten. Stabdles in which the horses used in 
the mines were sheltered were burned. Officials were as- 
saulted on the highways and the houses of persons who 

had made themselves obnoxious to the’ strikers were 
wrecked. It wasa return to semi-savagery, and the in- 


In the meantime the strikers were tasting the suffer- 
ings which they had prepared for themselves. Their 
violence was put down by a force of military; the mine 
owners were protected in their efforts to save their prop- 
erty from destruction through the flooding of the mines 
and the strikers were reduced to dependence upon their 
power of endurance. Their money, of course, did not last. 
The tradesmen refused them credit; they had no food 
nor fuel for their homes and their misery became fright- 
ful. Lack of food and of proper sanitary conditions 
bred epidemics, and diphtheria and other diseases carried 
off their children. This lasted for three months and then 
the end came. It was through the intercession of the 
Bishop of Durham that an adjustment was finally made. 

| The men go back to work at a reduced rate of wages, 
lower than that which they refused when they went on a 
| strike, with their savings gone and only the memory of 
suffering as the result of their great effort. 

It is a pitiful story, in whatever way one may look at 
it. But the pRy which it excites is not unmingled with 
indignation that sucha needless loss and such a vast 
amount of needless suffering should be possible in a civil- 
ized world. All of this would have been avoided, had the 
Durham miners consented to the offer of the mine owners 
to submit their differeaces to impartial arbitration. The 
men would now be better off, indeed, than after their pro- 
longed effort to compel their employers to come to their 
terms; for the rate of wages on which the mine owners 
were willing to compromise last spring was greater than 

that which the men are now running. 

In this instance—although it may seem hard to say it 
—the men were clearly in the wrong because of their re- 
fusal to accept the offer of arbitration. In thecase of the 
great strikes now in progress in the United States, it is 
difficult to fix the blame for the delay in reaching an ad- 
justment, since both sides repudiate arbitration. Mor- 
ally the greater responsibility rests upon the employers, 
since they are the strongest and, moreover, the most in- 
telligent. It is from their side that the offer for adjust- 
ment through arbitration should come; it is by them it 
should be urged. Yetthe great lesson of the strike of 
the Durham miners, like that of the strike at Homestead 
and the strike in the granite industry, is the need of mak- 
ing arbitration compulsory upon both parties toa labor 
controversy. Evizur TRYON. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 
It is the fashion of the American people to find fault 
with the work of their legislatures, and this habit pre- 
vails whether that work is good or bad. It is nota 


fortunate habit. It does not tend to improve the work: 
auu wule reasonable and proper criticism is not only 


desirable but necessary to keep the representatives of 
the people up to the standard of what is expected, mere 
fault-finding is not only disagreeable but discouraging. 

In the caseof the Congress which has just adjourned, 
after a long session, the situation was peculiar. Criti- 
cism of the work of a legislature comes with the great- 
est vigor and bitterness from the political party opposed 
to that which holds the control of the legislature. In 
the 52nd Congress, neither party holds the control. The 
Senate is Republican by a good working majority, and 
has back of it a Republican President. The House of 
Representatives is Democratic by an overwhelming 
majority—more than two-thirds—enough to carry with- 
out question any measure on which that party is 
united. Whatever acts, therefore, passed the approval 
of both Houses must have been in some degree satisfac- 
tory to both of the political parties; but, on the other 
hand, acts which were disapproved by one political party 
or the other could be made the subject of sharp criti- 
cism as regards the wisdom of the House which approved 
them. So we find that while the criticism of the action 
of this Congress generally lies outside of party lines, 
there is a very lively feeling on One side that the House 
did very wrong, and on the other side that the Senate 
sinned greatly; and there are congratulations in one 
party and there was a Democratic House to check the 
errors of the Republican Senate, and on the other that 
there was a Republican Senate to kill the bad bills that 
came from a Democratic House. 

But it is unnecessary to consider the work of the 
recent Congress on party lines at all; and it is desirable 
inthis case, as in all others, that we look at what Con- 
gress has done inthe light of its general benefit or its 
general mistaken character. There is no doubt, in the 
first place, then, that a very considerable amount of 
work has been done. There was much more laid out to 
do than was accomplished, and undoubtedly much more 
could have been brought toa conclusion but for the 
antagonistic attitude of the two Houses toward each 
other. Of the mass of business coming before this 
Congress, some idea may be formed by the statement 
that the total number of bills and joint resolutions intro- 


Ee AUGUS?7 13, ae 
prehend. It means the result of tho ght. of 3 : 
tion, of inquiry and, more than this, of 4... ee 
of differing opinions. Even if it has pox “juste, 
paratively few new laws, it is not wor} bite: 2 Com. 
every sense. Out of this mass of r, we ie away t 
troduced, the House of Representatives passed an . 
of which 284 also received the consent of the ' 
With very few exceptions thes» became jaw. “ Senay 
proval of the President, Mr. Harrisoy . 


‘VIOE Used th 


veto power very little. The Senate pas. 
of these the House agreed to only 113, tw. or « 


t Which ; 
President vetoed. tia 
It will be seen, then, that the comple: work of « 
Congress in legislation amounted to ab > } am 
new laws. I use the word law in its ce, = cA P 
nearly one-half of the bills passed by ( reds takes 
proved by the President were what is a6 wets. 
bills, such as bills granting pensions in ‘ual wae 
bills to relieve soldiers from charges of desertic, rs 
bills involving the claims of private individuals : 
Of the public bills which became laws there y,,, 
several of corsiderable import. Not al! of these wen 
what we can judge to be really desirable. was the 
Chinese Exclusion Bill, which aroused so antago. 


nism among good people here and in ot! arts of + 
country where the Chinese population is sin T * 
no doubt that some measure of regulatio: 
gration of people of this race was 1 
formar law had expired by limitation and « 
to take its place. But there can be no dou 
desirable, reasonable and just arrangeme' ld 
been made, and should have been made, 
revision of our treaty agreement with China 
One of the public acts which can rec 
heartiest approval is that admitting the arn 
the civil war to the privilege of pensions. [t 
long delayed justice. Another act in the nature of, 
industrial experiment is that which is koown ag th 
Eight-Hour Bill. Ry this act it is made illegal fo, 
mechanics and laborers employed upon work for the goy 
ernment, even when hired by private citizens, to wor 
more than eight hours in any one day. Exceptions g 
made in cases of great emergency, of which the gover 
ment is to be the judge. The effect of this law in prac 
tical working has yet to be seen, and it is not withom 
some anxiety that its operation is awaited. Much goy. 
ernment work is done in establishments where g 
private work is performed. Under this law, the 
employed on government work must stup as soon 4s 
their eight hours are up, even though they may be. 
ployed on other work at the same time, and the esa 


lHahment, tt would coam, would have ta ahut down. 


nurses 
iS AD act of 


much other labor legislation, this is an attempt to reach as 
end in theory which cannot be reached in practice except 
by actual experiment. It remains to be seen how it 
will work. 

All through the session of this Congress there has 
been felt the political presurse of the coming campaign, 
and much of the legislation has been shaped, on one 
side or the other, with that in view. To this necessity, 
rather than to any expectation of obtaining legislation, 
may be attributed the numerous bills making changes \o 
the rates of duty on imported articles which were passed 


by the House. There was th: bill placing woo! on the 
free list and reducing duties on woolen manufactures; 
the bill placing cotton-bagging, cotton-ties and binding- 
twine on the free list; the bill removing the duty from 
silver-lead ores and from tin-plate. These bills, with 
others having a similar purpose, were passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate, where they received no 


consideration, being simply pigeon-holed. It is perhaps 
jusl as well that this great question of the tariff shall 
be left to the determination of the people in the election 
which is now approaching. 


Another question having more or less political signit- 
cance is that of the free coinage of silver. it was 
treated in such a manner, however, that any party 
significance which it might have had was effectually 
destroyed. This, also, is surely desirable, as removing 
the serious and practical question of the currency out of 
the domain of party politics and permitting it to be 
settled by the people in the choice of men of sound judg- 


ment and sound principles for their future legislators 
There is much that the Congress did not do wh 
might have done. Undoubtedly the friction between the 
two houses contributed largely to this result, and, more 
especially, the great waste of time onsuch matters 4s 
the tariff bills which had no chance of enactment, the 
silver bills, which were a constantly impending nuisance, 
and, toward the end of the session, the quarrel about the 
World’s Fair appropriation. 

But, with all that may be said, the work aecomp|ished 
by this Congress has been as much as could be expected 
of a body meeting under such conditions and called upon 





duced in the House of Representatives was nearly 10,000 | 
—in exact figures, 9.848. Inthe Senate, 3,604 bills were 


introduced. Inthe House, 2,106 reports were made, and 
in the Senate 1,097. 


printed and go into the archives as public documents. It 








cidents were such as might be expected. 


is a mass of work which it is difficult for one to com-— 


to handle such vexed questions. It certainly is not ® 
Congress whose work is to be lightly condemned; 424 
while it has not, perhaps, reached the standard of accom- 
plishment which we desire, it has not deserved public 


This does not take account of ver- | condemnation through indecorum, or through reckiess 
bal reports, but only of those which were written and | extravagance, or through partisan action. As our Co2- 


gresses go, it hasdone reasonably well. 
FREDERICK E. GooDxicd. 
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. on foot in New York looking to a 
: ‘for their common convenience, of the 
. societies of thatcity. A short time 
‘ these societies joined in forming the 

This organization is simply that of a 
- of three members delegated from 
4 choose a president, secretary and 
»rpose of this Alliance is to secure 
ee D matters of common interest to the 
and one of the first fruits of this associ- 
already taking practical shape, of a 
irters, or club-house. 
.s« been under consideration for a year 
in the erection of a suitable building, 
ation, in which the societies may have 
. sets of rooms for meetings, lectures 
iasions, besides which there will be a 
a seating capacity of 1,200 to 1,500, in 
will be admitted for lectures, scientific 
| for the reading of interesting scientific 
») also is to have general parlors where 
the different societies may meet on 
while by some arrangement the libra- 
ferent societies will be united under one 
the same time preserve their identity. 
as ; which are interested in this movement 
N York 
the New York Microscopical Society, 
Lint Society of New York, the New York 
Club, the New York Mathematical Society, 
York section of the American Chemical 
e organizations represent a total member- 


the New 


Society J 


ship of 1,314 Allof them except three, the Linnean | 


ut} 


society of New York, the New York Mineralogical Club 
andthe New York Mathematical Society, are incorpor- 


ated; the oldest of them, the New York Academy of 
Selences, being organized in 1817, and the youngest, 
ve New York section of the American Chemical Society, 
<ing organized in 1892. 
prof. Nathaniel L. Britton, of the New York Academy 


f Sciences, who is one of the committee of the Science 
\lNance charged with this matter, says that a site for 
, a building will be procured somewhere between 
Fourteenth and Fifty-ninth streets; and in the New 
York Tribune he describes its purposes as follows: “It 
will not only be a headquarters for all the scientific peo- 
pie but in the nature of things it will bea 
headquarters for all scientists in the United States. As 
vo whether it will be a club with a restaurant I can’t say, 
tI doubt very much if there will be anything of the 
hind; but so far as a general meeting-place, in a social 
way, forthe members of the different societies forming 
the Alliance is concerned, [ suppose it might be called a 
lub. It will bea place where distinguished foreign and 
{merican scientists cau be properly received and recog- 
nized when visiting New York. In fact, it is modelled 
primarily on the plan of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
othe New Burlington House, in London.” The Bur- 
lington House, it willbe remembered, is the home of the 
Royal Academy, the Geological, Chemical, Antiquarian, 
Astronomical and Linnean Societies, where they are 
housed free by the British Government. 

Is there not something in this experiment of the scien- 
tifc societies of New York to inspire imitation here in 
Boston? Itis true that the development of learned and 
scientific associations is further advanced here than in New 
York, and that a number of them have already provided 
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themselves with homes of their own. The buildings of Home Rule is unchanged. 
Society and of the | Mr. Gladstone has a sufficient working majority to enable 


Horticultural 
soston Society of Natural History are ornaments to the 
city. The great building of the Charitable Mechanic 
Association is one of the most useful structures in town. 


b 


fhe Massachusetts Historical Society is admirable housed. 


the Massachusetts 


But the great number of societies, all active aad doing | going to tell may be wholly exceptional. But I am fresh 
excellent work, each in its way, are yet without perma- | from the scene described, and I must tell it. 


I 


Technology extends to these associations by opening its 
halls f 


the cass 


lish themselves as a permanent force, where they may | WEALTH. Here I am, in the midst of the great battle on 
lild up their libraries and extend their work. | which, as every newspaper tells me, the Empire of Eng- 
The first step to this, of course, is that which was \land depends. Certainly I caught to see at least the 
taken last year by the New York societies—the formation | smoke of the contest. But they will not announce in 
of a Science Alliance. We have an example right here | advance what isto happen. Imagine my disgust, then, 


in Boston of such an alliance among commercial organiz- 
The Boston Executive Business Association is 


the model on which the Science Alliance of New York exhibited by magic lantern at that office last night. Here 
was formed; and by obserying how sdmirably this | was a chance to see the People! Why had I not been 
Association works in combining and aiding the efforts of there? Of course I would go to-night. 

the several distinct commercial organizations, one may I have been. And I return, with cold feet and forlorn. 
understa 


are ing 


Would be one of the most 


Academy of Scierces, the Torrey | 


nent location. The hospitality which the Institute of | 


r their meetings does not meet the requirements of ;of the Election. 
They need a home in which they may estab- 


nd how a similar arrangement would work in the 
feld of science—as it seems to work in New York. We 
inclined to think that the formation of a Science 
Alliance here in Boston, on the plan of the Boston Exec- 
utive Business Association and the New York Alliance, 
important and practical 


scence and education in which all of them are concerned. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
BY EPWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Vv. 
EDINBURGH AND WAVERLEY LAND. 
Edinburgh, July 13, 1892. 

One might come here a hundred times, or might nestle 
down and live here, and he would find new interest every 
day. Assomany people have said, it is curiously like 

Boston—or Boston is curiously like it—in many regards. 
The presence of the College and of a large influence of 
men of scholarship and letters in its history and reputa- 
tion appears right and left. You cannot walk a step 
without recollecting Walter Scott; and you are more 
than ever his friend when you have seen his house, his 
school, the place where he did his daily work, and 2« you 
| thank him for the weird interest which he has given to 
Canongate, Holyrood, the Castie and the Heart of Midlo- 
thian. By the way, no one had told me that by St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, in the very pavement itself, is a heart made of 
stone. Our fine old cab-driver, with seriousness which 
had none of the perfunctory fashion of a sight-shoWer, 
| dropped his voice as he pointed it out to us, and it was 
|with bated breath that he said, ‘‘The Heart of Midlo- 
thian.” 

It is a central charm in all the sight seeing, that there 

is no gulf of forgetfulness or indifference between us and 
| these people they tellus of. From Mary Stuart's time 
| to this time, there have been people round these shrines 
who took the same interest in her that we take. It has 
| not been necessary for some learned antiquary to step in, 
| with measuring rod or divining rod, to tell us all the tra- 
| ditions are wrong, and that North should be South, and 
East West in every story. Indeed, tradition and history 
are constantly gaining new interest by thisand that which 
has come in with time. I could not look on the Scottish 
Regalia and the old chest they were preserved in, without 
the memory of the exciting moment when Walter Scott 
himself, all carried away with his emotions, saw them 
re-discovered. I knew and know that I was as much 
interested in him and his part of the adventure as I was 
in the curiosities themselves. 

Then you have the whole marvel—for marvel it is to 
| Us of another civilization—in presence all the time. You 
| sit writing to Toe COMMONWEALTH, and you lift your 
| eyes to see the physical mediawval Castle right Lefore you. 
You draw your pictare of it, as you sit in your own room, 

and you know you would have heard the shouts of the 
mob in St. Giles, on the celebrated day which settled the 


| English liturgy business for Scotland. You buy your 
court-plaster of a druggist in we Uanon-gate auu yuu ows 


your watch by the Castle gun. 

It is Dr. Dewey, who, in a very bright passage in his 
book of European Travel, runs out the parallel between 
the Scotch and the Yankees. It fails badly just now in 
one point, Lam sorry to say. Forthe Scotch govern this 
Empire, as we can no longer say the Yankees govern 
America. But, as they govern it very well, it may be 
hoped that the Empire will continue. In a political letter 
I wrote you I referred to the fact that Scotland—almost 
without wavering-—returns Liberal members to Parlia- 
ment. In the elections which have followed, since I 
wrote, several of the boroughs which were then excep- 
tions to this remark have been carried by Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends. It is true that his own majority here in Midlo- 
thian was very badly cut down; but I[ think both sides 
agree that this is simply on the question of dis-establish- 
| ment, and that the verdict of the Scottish voters as to 
Anyway, we know now that 








him to carry out his plans much as he will. 
| But I come back to Dr. Dewey’s suggestion, which we 
| often see repeated, to note one or two points where it cer- 
tainly does not well describe the Yenkee. The story I am 


You must know, then, that in the nine or ten days 
| since we landed I have looked wildly round for incidents 
| Let me confess that I wanted to 
‘describe them to our beloved readers of Tr Common- 


\to read ia my Scotch Leader of this morning how an 
enthusiastic crowd received the returns when they were 


bave been dressed in the heaviest winter clothing. 


displays of votes by magic lantern tillthen. As ten ap- 
proached, I walked up the High-Street of the Canongate, 


possible. é 


Understand that I write by a fire on the 13th of July, and|terinevery parish, has an immense power 
It is 
not dark here till nearly ten, so I knew there could be no | Secession’ 


looking all the time for the ghost of John Knox, to see 
methods of advancing the special interests of each of the working of a popular election which John Knox made 
our learned societies, as well as the general interests of 


the out-door swarm in the High-Street reminded me 


instantly of the like swarm as you may see it of any 
summer night in the lower part of Hanover Street. 
There was that same odd habit, which no one ever ex- 
plained to me, of walking in the middle of the street. It 
was, as the Hanover Street crowd is, the assembly of 
people uncomfortable in their homes and glad to ‘leave 
such prisons for the epen sky.” By a short turn [ came 
to the Leader office. It overlooks the steep cliff which 
continues the cliff on which the Castle stands. 

Here—sure enough—was the crowd, of a thousand 
persons, waiting to see the returns. Here were two 
illuminated windows which were to display them. But, 
alas! one of these had been used all day to paste returns 
on, so that it was not transparent. On a step ladder in 
front, therefore, was a sturdy washerman washing them 
off with water—a cloth—I think not sand—possibly with 
soap. Inch by inch he proceeded, from the top of the 
window down. The most admirable Scotch bookbinder’s 
paste must have been used. A hundred times—a thous- 
and times—he had to scrape with his thumb-nail. Again 
and again—twenty times—he had to soak the whole anew 
with water. He had the assistance of a fellow citizen, 
without a pail, who stood below. But with this assist- 
ance it was twenty minutes before the window was clean. 
Now, the droli thing to me in all this was the utter 
want of expression of humor in the crowd, as this very 
funny process went on. The crowd increased to two 
thousand people. Every eye was riveted on the man and 
his pail. Hardly anyone spoke above a whisper. There 
was not one of us but had his views as to the way in 
which the paper should come off. All of us wondered 
why a hose and jet of water were not applied. All of us 
fe\t_a thrill of triumph when a sturdy clot of paste and 
paper gave way before his thumb-nail. But noone ex- 
pressed, by laughter or word or other ejaculation, our 
profound sympathy. 

Only imagine the fun, the guying, the mutual inter- 
course, which wonld have shown itself in an American 
crowd with such provocation! But these people had 
‘gone to meeting.’ It seemed as if they felt it would 
be unseemly to call attention to the man’s difficulties. It 
was as the people of my congregation would not jeer at 
me, if I turned to the wrong hymn in religious service. 
The whole time was spent in curlous study of the prob- 
lem of the paste, but no one gave any outward ex- 
pression of any sense of the ludicrous in the position. 
At last all was clear, and a despatch was flashed on 
the window announcing a Liberal gain of twelve votes. 
Here again I was surprised. It took thirty seconds be- 
fore this crowd, by this time of two thousand people, 


could read the despatch. There was ‘silence deen as 
death’ fora time. I had time to wonder whether we 


we all Tories and unwilling to cheer. Then a certain 
claqueur, as he seemed, raised a faint cheer, and two or 
three other voices joined him. But there was no out- 
gush of enthusiasm at the announcement of the result, 
which really was the turning point of Gladstone's vic- 
tory. 

It is true that anybody who cared anything about it 
had known it several hours before. 

I will not judge a nation by one such display. But 
the Scots are not popularly supposed to have much ap- 
preciatioh of humor; and this seems to me—perhaps 
because my feet are cold—a suggestion of a certain 
slowness in that line whichis not Yankee-like. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


This will be as good a place as any to say something 
of the Scotch problem of disestablishment, the mere 
discussion of which has cost Mr. Gladstone so much in 
this election. The problem is wholly different from that 
in England, evenin Wales, or in Ireland. 

Speaking in round numbers, the Old Kirk— the Estab- 
lished Church—has rather more than a thousand minis- 
ters and churches. The New Church, founded by 
Chalmers and others some half century ago, is the 
largest of the different seceding bodies which have, 
at one time or another, parted from the Establishment 
and are supported, as all churches are with us, by the 
voluntary contributions of the people, or in part by the 
income of funds set apart for that purpose. The theo- 
logical doctrine, observe—and, substantially. the form or 
ritual] of the Establishment and of those outside its dis- 
cipline—is the same. Of these congregations, outside 
the Established Church, there are about eight hundred. 
I fancy, however, that the number of persons who really 
worship in the non-established churches is as large as 
those in the established churches; and, indeed, that it 
is probably larger. 

You will readily see, however, that an institution 
which covers, at law, every inch of Scottish ground, as 
the Established Kirk of Scotland does, and has its minis- 
which no 
‘Free Church’ or the ‘United Presbyterian,’ or ‘Second 
can afford to reveal. It has an abso- 
lutely compact organization, and it has, I should 
think, the sympathy of the ‘Nothingarians,’ as we 
should say— of the ‘Laodiceans’ as I found them 
called in a Scottish paper— as no one of the 
separate bodies can pretend to have. Certain it 
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other hand, it can hardly be said that the outsiders had 
any ‘cry’ or any efficient organization for disestablish- 
ment. Theutmost that Mr. Gladstone said was that he 
was willing to leave the question to the decision of the 
Scottish people. This statement, which we should not |of brain was a deformity, 
think unreasonable, has brought upon him the opposition 


which has so greatly reduced his majority. 


THE PARALLEL ROADS. 


There is a geological curiosity, quite within the range 
of travellers here, whichis, I fancy, often ignorantly 
passed by, simply because the guide-books do not refer 


to it. I mean the ‘Parallel Roads of Glen-Roy,’as the 


geologists callthem. And [ought to say that what I 
write is only for people of some scientific taste who have 
followed with interest the speculations of Geikie and the 
rest who bave done so much to make clear the stages of 


the geological history of Scotland. Here is a narrow 
glen, easily accessible from Oban bya steamer which 
takes you up the waters of the Loch as far as Fort Wil- 
liam. Here you take carriage to the ‘parallel roads.’ 
Simply described, itis a narrow glen, which was filled 


with water as the Glacial Period was passing off, exactly 


as our Mohawk River was. 
gave way, the water stood at different levels, which are 
now marked by terraces. There are three of them, and 
they are so evident that the most careless person could 
not but observethem. They were indeed noticed in early 
times, and were supposed to be the work of Fingal. 

Agassiz studied this region especially. Such terraces 
heve beennoticed in many other regions. I saw the very 
marked lines on the Salt Lake as [ came east from Ogden 
last year; but the friend whose description of the ‘paral- 
lel roads’ I am following, says that the Salt Lake terraces 
are not so distinct as these. ‘*We drove fifteen miles for 
a look at them”—I am now quoting—‘‘and fifteen miles 
back, in an English dog-cart. The day was showering 
and there was a bard rain up the Glen, but we were fortu- 
nate in having good weather while we were there. For 
me, I had no care for rain; I kept saying ‘[ had seen the 
Parallel Roads.’” 

The same excursion gives you a sight of Culloden and 
Cawdor Castle. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
July 14. 

We have given the day to what the North British 
Railway calls Waverley-shire; to the immediate home of 
Waiter Scott and the neighborhood. And very satisfac- 
tory it has been. One cannot but be afraid to go. You 
know you will have to be in a company of pilgrims more 
or less like yourself, but not exactly like yourself; and 
one has rather a terror of such surroundings. But I will 
pay, ao EK bepin my devoesiption, that T think hotter of tly 
average tourist than [did; and then I will not allude to 
him again. 

Irving’s description of Abbotsford is one of the most 
interesting of his sketches. Do you remember that he 
was brave enough to tell Sir Walter that, after America, 
he felt the want of trees on his beloved Cheviots and 
Eildon Hills, And, indeed, all through this region? The 
remark is the more interesting because it shows that 
Irving bad never seen a rolling prairie, which, unlike 
these Scotch moors in other regards, precisely resembles 
them in this, that, as Irving said, you feel as if you could 
see a fly walking on the horizon edge. 

I go backto this statement of Irving’s—put on 
paper now ‘tis sixty years since—because in that time a 
geod deal has been done to change this aspect of these 
hills. Sir Walter himself was only one of a great num- 
ber of proprietors who took to planting these moors with 
trees. And, as we saw in Wales, these forests of the 
nineteenth century are beginning to deserve the name of 
forests. But, as there, they are still spoken of as ‘plan- 
tations.’ 

Abbotsford itself is a very handsome residence. 
Why people call it a baby-house and speak of it as pretty, 
I do not know. Nobody ought to expect Warwick Castle. 
The Library is one of the finest rooms in the world built 
fora private library, and is, as it ought to be, the prin- 
cipal room of the building. Here and in the ‘Study’ and 
in the Hall of the house, is really a museum of Scottish 
antiquities, especially of such matters as illustrate Scott's 
own novels. Many of the pictures are first-rate. Every 
one of them has its reason for existence, and why it 
should be preserved. A little picture of Dandie Din- 
mont, by Landseer himself, is, as you may imagine, as 
interesting as is many an acre of canvass which has no 
such associations. Of course I was pleased to finda 
good portrait of Cromwell. 

Alas and alas! the largest picture in the Library is 
that of Sir Walter's son, as an officer of huzzars. No one 


reads the Life without a certaiu wonder, which has an | 


element of pathos, that so little came of him. But now, 
I suppose, it may be fair to say that in his face is the 
whole story. For his mother’s face hangs beside him, to 
show that it was from her thas he inherited, and not 
from his father. ‘ne Raeburn portrait of Sir Walter, 
over another mantel-piece, is perfectly satisfactory. We 
know it from the priots, but the picture is still more sat- 
isfactory. They have also the original bust by Chan- 
trey; and the cast taken from Sir Walter’s head the day 
after his death is there. Itis curious to see—what is 
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perfectly evident— that neither Raeburn nor Chantrey | nity called into being was thrown ip with the a 
dared to make the brdin, above the line of the eye and | is this a mere sounding phrase; for as te -” No 
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as Houdon seems to have |a pure democracy, founded on freed tof a iad. | 

thought Washington’s intelligent forehead. Houdon | the equality of man before the law, ana .* es ti 
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shaved off the forehead to the pattern of a Bourbon—or | recognizing distinctions of caste or Tan, 


Priestly dom 
a monkey. 


Accordingly, in the paper submitted py Br 

We could not see fair Melrose by moonlight. So we' January meeting, my contention, based ‘a nan be 
did the next best and saw it in the middle of the day. alysis of original records, was that in sncininieise 
There is a fine Scotsman—who is the custodian— who is |town system had been the natural wth fr 
himself an intelligent enthusiast about his charge, and | quence of the colonial system—that i: ased ae 
does the honors in the most charming way. 3 


Such a | corporate principle, and that ‘‘in the zinal estat Ae 
wall is ‘modern,’ being built in 1618— two years before | ment of the town governments and iieseity 
Plymouth! When one stands before the little stone 


development to meet the increasing 
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down tears, even if one wants to. Why should he? | closely fcllowed. The body of freem: r on ae, 

Michael Scott’s tomb interests me more than most | constituted the General Court of the to subsequent 
graves do. He isthe first predecessor of Dr. Channing | called the general town-meeting; and townsme 
and Mr. Farmer, of the telegraphic fire alarm. ; 


later on the selectmen, were the board 


“A wizard of such wondrous fame las they would pow be called, directors 
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In general, Ido not care to see restorations in these i do not perosive the analogy which M: AIDS percetygy 
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old ruins. But would not Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Childs | .n4 the ‘inhabitants’ aod ‘selectmen,’ on the “se mn 
like to put ’in a stained-glass window just above | the subjects, or to the modes of their action «¢ ’ certaiah 
Michael Scott, so that the moonlight may again make a it was not institutional; nor do I think that en or inhay 
red cross above the grave? Sree ve My se eer eee descrip f the sane 

A | Class of people, nor that ‘the inhabitants of the town were; 
s coed arned u: + re 1 WETE those 
The coachman warned us that we should have but a “owning lands— the freeholders— who were all member ot 
short stay at Dryburgh Abbey. All the same, we went. | congregation’; nor that ‘inhabitants’ of towns ‘ in the atten 
It isa lovely drive through a beautiful country, which | of stockholders in a modern corporation.’ To me these an 
would alone repay you. You come tothe Tweed, which | #°™e Similar expressions convey ideas forely ) the homely 

» | simplicity of those early people and the nature of their ame 
makes the curve of a half-moon around the old estate | y beng ¢ nature of thelr affairs 
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: 1 ’ | the historical fact for whieh I contend to go into ay 
carriage drivers do not care to essay this—and for foot- | a0 a 
; : | Struse discussion of institutions. I do not suppose thy 
passengers there is a wire bridge. The ladies of our | ‘ epuee ae 

. : the earliest English immigrants bestowed much jf 
party said that the Cephalonia’s deck was more tolerable + ay 
thought on abstract questions, at least those not theolog. 
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4 But itis the loveliest of ruins when you come there. Be pay “a 
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There is no guide; there are few ‘tourists.’ There are} i , 
7 P | aptly be called the line of least political resistance, Ti 
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old chapels. ‘*The Scotts have buried there for centur- | at ; le. famil! d effecti < “s 
: , } at once simple, familiar, and effective. 

ies’—as my friend at Melrose said, ‘‘The Pringles have | : 7 — 
buried here for centuries.” 
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clear, and speaks for itseif. 
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TOWN. 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS BEFORE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


able to present Mr. Adams's very interesting paper in advance of | /2 every essential respect the colonial system—resemble 


its publication in the forthcoming volume of the Proceedings of | it as a child resembles a parent. 
the Society.—Ebs.] 


The Society will remember that at the meeting in Jan- 
uary last a paper, at the time referred to as “lengthy 
and somewhat elaborate,” onthe origin of the Massa- 
chusetts towns and the development of government by 
town-meeling was submitted by me; also that the whole 
subject, as well as the conclusions reached in the paper 
referred to, was discussed by Messrs. Goodell, Chamber. 
lain, and Channing. 


all details of government were intrusted. 


If under these circumstances a model was not fo 
The symposium, if sol may be | lowed, 


permitted to call it, then held, furnished matter sufficient 


to fill no less than ninety-one pages in the Society’s | had been followed. 


Proceedings, and it might reasonably be supposed left 

the subject exhausted. I recur to it again, not at all 

for the purpose of enjoying the last word in a contro- 

versy, but because only recently have I seen the contri- 

butions of Messrs. Chamberlain and Channing in their 

matured and printed form, and the matter discussed is | >©#Ween the General Court and Court of Assistants 01 

to my mind, and for reasons I propose presently to oot | at 208 a freee aagpcared one 

dest, of euch pecniler historical aleaite ™ | respect to the subjects, or to the modes of their action severally 
th, : peculiar historical significance that I am | certainly it was not institutional.” 

solicitous lest my position in regard to it should be in 

any way Open to misapprehension. I will further add | 

that certain expressions in the printed remarks of both 


not sure I understand what Judge Chamberlain has 
mind when he says: 





the 


apprehend that I failed to make myself clear atleast to | 








have failed with others. 


Then followed the proces 


into existence; and I submit that it is of no consequence 
whatever whether the result was intentional or otber- 
THE MASSACHUSETTS wise—whether a model was followed, or whether it was 
a case of accidental resemblance or analogous develop 
5p ment—the fact none the less remains and is indisputably 

. "1 "7 hd > lod 
[By courtesy of the Massachusetts Historical Soctety, we are stamped on the record, that the town system resembled 


the results, I submit, were exactly what the 
would have been if the charter organization as a mode 


‘selectmen,’ on the other, 0 


| 
4 


Founded on the cor- 
porate principle—with an element of common as well as 
individual ownership—the Plantation, as the town was 
called, was governed in all matters of local and common 
concernment by a court of Proprietors, which later de- 
veloped into the town-meeting, and this court almost 
from the first elected an executive committee to whici 


y 


Passing over as immaterial the other points of differ 
ence between us in the extract I have just quoted, I sm 


in 


“I donot perceive the analogy which Mr. Adams perceives 


I 


“Institutional,” as [ understand the word, merely means 
that which is elementary in institutions. The question 
° is immaterial so faras the essential point in my conten- 
Judge Chamberlain and Professor Channing lead me to | tion is concerned; but none the less, if my detinitioa is 
|correct, and I understand what Judge Chamberlai 
them; and if I failed to do so to them, still more must I | means by “institutional,” I find myself obliged to take 


in 


issue with him; even though experience has taught me 
Stated generally, my endeavor in the paper referred 





| to was to show that the whole political system of Massa- 
| chusetts, State 


departure.” Up to the time the charter of 1629 was 


granted, the origin of _ political institutions had to be 
sought in the ecclesiastical and feudal systems; bat 
‘those of Massachusetts, on the contrary, must be looked 


|I read the early town records—especially those of Bo 


that so doing is, on matters connected with early Massa- 


|chusetts history and its underlying principles, not u0- 
and town, was what we now call “‘a new | attended by the risk of finding myself in the wrovg. 48 


a 


> 


‘ton, Dorchester, and Dedham—the distinguishing fe 
tures of their systems were the corporate existence of 


rs : : plantations, the local business of which was managed bY 
| for in the growing commercial activity, and the organi- 


|; zations adapted thereto, then coming into general use. 


executive boards chosen by bodies of proprietors i 


epee , General Court assembled—the whole bearing the clo* 
= other — Sole cig and by mere chance, in | est possible resemblance to the system prescribed iD the 
e case of Massachusetts the future was divined— cj eration 

| old was cost loose from. amd the deat the |King Charles charter, and then in regular operat 
» and the destiny of the commu- ' before the eyes of the local plantation proprietors—and 
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features of both systems seem to me moretosay. It may seem to many that I have occupied 






mon - > ; 
hese - + institut! ynal or elementary. It was more- over it more time of the Soclety than its importance de- 
» if nol suse t . - 
poring 2 towns, and especially in Boston—with its serves, and by so doing swelled unnecessarily the fast- 
“4 ee ale 
ove. * 


his form the value and im- 
spi {0 a , , od forthe colony in the charter were portance of the story of Massachusetts from the point 
methods | a 2 served, while in the government of the of view of general history. On this subject I ten years 
followed a 4) egate system had to be improvised, ago expressed myself as follows ‘ 


at 


sows, &8 Se 


igst January, 





+ inhabitants, or freemen, choosing ‘*the 
» affaires of the towne”—it was here, 


f government, that the institutional 


growing bulk of our printed Proceedings. This is very 
possible; though, of course, I do not think so: but per- 
haps I have an inordinate opinion of 


+ eourts 
werg! COUT 
«- 


e} 
to manage © 


in the preface to a pri- 
jony itsess SS : . j ; ‘ 
. eted into it, to meet the exigencies | vately printed but never published volume; and neither 0 


4 go to speak my > : : : 

gi we and diffusion. If therefore the earliest system the time which has since elapsed nor a closer and more 
* «row ?-. a es . . . . . 

" ise in the original plantations, or continuous study of the subject has led to any modifica- y 


¢ government P 
5. - forth in the records from which I quoted 


was not ‘‘institutional” under the charter, 
needed the unknown and undiscover- 
hat system sets at deflance every gen- 
ple of hereditary resemblance. 
to Professor Channing’s caveat against 
.as “Mr. Adams’s Massachusetts Char- 
fessor Channing says :— 
ireto me. Mr. Adams maintains that the 
del on which the town system was based. I 
two objections to that: first, the towns were not 
- they grew by the exercise of English com.- 
experience, combined with the circum- 


tion of my views: 


“Ido not think the history 
equal period is hereafter destined to outrank in importance the 
history of Massachusetts from the year 1620 to 1865. 

“This isa broad statement, and Iam well aware that it will 
sound like one of those exaggerated expressions of State pride 
naturally to be expected from 


c 


members of a 


where it has been given, the histories of Judeaand of Attica 
should suffice to prove that bigness is not essential to the mission. 
By a ruling idea of truth, | mean some fundamental principle of 
| political or social conduct which—slowly formulated, and yet i 
more slowly forcing its way into general acceptance—ultimately | ' 


sense al polilacal 


‘ f the place Secondly, and much more important, I | changes the whole complexion of history. I confidently submit | 
gances 0 - q 7 
ink, the freemen reneral were by no means so in love with | that Massachusetts is one of the half-dozen communities which | 
' general governme nt of the Company at that time as to wish to | have bad such a message to deliver to mankind, and have deliv- 
ne : 


government upon it. To make this clear, let us | ered it. 


jel their tow! 


the Maine woods. 
gun they take an amount of smoked or dried meat of 
| about the weight of a rifle. 


It 1s more than two thousand years since they | explorer, will have a home base, so to speak. 
delivered their message, and itis only now struggling into gener- | deciding upon his ground, he will, if possible, finda 


HOW TO CAMP OUT. 
SEASONABLE ADVICE FROM AN OLD GUIDE, 
[From the Lewiston Journal.] 


Perhaps it will be of interest to those who intend to 


camp out to learn how the hunter, who treads the woods 
for profit, the trapper and the explorer camp, and how 
a party of two can best fit out. 


With men who go into the woods on business the 
bject ,is to carry as little as possible, and itis really 


wonderful how little a man in the woods really needs. 


fen who explore timber lands in the winter put ona 


pair of snow-shoes, and then on their backs carry bed- 
of any community during an ding, cooking utensils, etc, and are never loaded down. 
A small teapot, tea, salt, pork, pepper, and crackers, 
. with a frying-pan, one blanket, a hatchet, compass, and 
notebook—all of which can be 
small community. | b@g—& match-safe and an extra pair of socks are all 
| Yet there are not many communities to which it has been given to needed. 


put into a half bushel 


An explorer can dig a pit in three feet of snow, 


| impart to the race a ruling idea or truth; and in those rare cases | ahout the shape of a grave and 18 inches deep, build a 


ire on the lee side of it, and then wrapping his blanket 


around him, first spreading it inthe pit and then fold- 


ng it about himself, sleep in 
here are worse 


yarmth and comfort. 
beds than those made in the snows in 
When men so engaged do not carry a 


Some, however, leave both 


“The Hebrews developed the idea of the one God and his com- | gun and meat at home, and depend upon a fish-line for 


The man who goes trapping or hunting, unlike the 
After 


on how the charter was being interpreted by those in power | 
- sthese years. In 1631 it was yoted that the Assistants only | mandments an ideaand a code which have sinee become the fresh food. 
nonid be ele the freemen, the Governor and Deputy- | basis of all modern law and civilization. The Athenians next | 
nent being elected by the Assistants out of their own | came forward, embodying the principle of popular government | 
ver. In 1631 also the Assistants levied a tax, which | through discussion. 
rave rise to & prot st from the people of Watertown; and the pro- | 
waters came to Boston on Feb. 17, 1651—32, when Winthrop ex- | al acceptance. Rome developed that idea of imperial organization | 


aded the nature of the Assistants’ power.” which isthe key-note of to ancient history. | 
ind , : . | 
,vain I find myself compelled to take issue with Pro- | England originated parliamentary or representative government, | 
feasor Channing, athing Iam always most reluctant to | "4 brought it into practical use. It was reserved for Massachu- 
=ay setts to assert the absolute equality of men before the law. 


modern as opposed 


i. So far from drawing the sameconclusions he has 
érawn from the incident he refers to in the above ex- 
uact from his paper, I draw from it conclusions of a 
wholly opposite character. He says the early settlers 
; love” with the general government of 


“That idea was the offsp ring of the English Commonwealth. 
| Its godfathers were Hampden and Milton and Cromwell. It found 
| inarticulate expression in the death of King Charles. No portion 

of the world was, however, then ready to accept so startling a 

paradox. All existing habits, tradition, institutions—social, 

the Company at that time as to wish to model their town | political, religious—recoiled from It. ” ones like an absurdity 

on its face, to assert that the peasant whe turned the clod was, 

On the contrary, it | before the law, or anywhere else, the equal of the lord at 
recognized and accepted fact of early Massachusetts | castie’s gate he lived, or of the priest who represented God. Such 
settlers were ‘‘so in love” with their Sd idea no more found acceptance with the peasant than it did 
| with the lord or the priest. Indeed, the first, no long time before, 

had been a serf—an adjunct to the soil and inseparable from It. | 


were not ‘so In 


government upon it. is the one 


whose 





sistory, that the 


charter that they considered it as the very palladium of 
their rights and liberties, and stood ready to resist by 
every means in their power any attempt to deprive them 


of it. Inthe very case cited by Mr. Channing the free- 





| Though a protest against human inequality, the English Common- | 
| wealth was, accordingly, only a protest. 


| tradition, were forces too powerful to be 


Law, 





psssing usage, 


at once overcome, and 


men 6¢ Watertown demanded a view of the charter, not | the hereditary, privileged-class principle reasserted itself. But | 
because they “Were by no means in love” with it, or the | meanwhile the germinal idea of the Commonwealth had been 
Decagse Lue} ans “ » | 


| transferred across the Atlantic. It was there planted in Massa 
| chusetts where it slowly developed under the most favoring of 





general form of government prescribed in it, but because 





that form of government was being departed from with- possible conditions. At first It was hardly more received here | 
er consent. They relied upon its provisions as |than it had been in England. The magistrates talked of the | 


‘common people’; and one code of criminal law applied to them, | 
while another applied to the gentry. But there was no king and | 
no noble in the land, and in the church and the town-meeting all 
stood upon a footing of absolute equality. Slavery also existed 
for atime; but it was only in its least objectionable form. No 
large gangs of bondsmen ever worked under overseers. The sys- 
tem never was organized, and it died a natural death. Thus, 
when the Massachusetts Constitution of 17380 went into effect, all 
the opposing forces had disappeared, and the principle of human 
equality before the law, theoretically enunciated in the Declara- 
tion, was a thing in practice in New England. The country, asa 
whole, accepted it only subject to limitations. It applied but to 
white mep. Then in due course of time followed the long slavery 
struggle, in which Massachusetts was arrayed against Virginia, 
the Puritan idea against the idea of caste. Not until 1865 was the 
question definitely settled. 


thelr protection against an attempted usurpation on the 
part of the magistrates. Their rights they held were 
set forth in the charter, and they insisted on having 
them—they appealed to the fundamental law. 
cited by Professor Channing 


The case 
in reality, therefore, is 
against his caveat and in favor of my contention. 

But Professor Channing also says that ‘the towns 
were not based on any model.” Here, as in the case of 
Judge Chamberlain’s criticism already referred to, it is 
hot necessary for the establishing of my contention to 


9 


goso far as to talk of ‘“‘models”—that word implies too 
much. Men who in disposing of the practical affairs of 
ife as they arise follow the nomenclature and methods to 
which they are accustomed, cannot properly be said to “That this principle, so recently established as the rule of this 
follow ‘a model” : nor did the early New England im- continent, is destined to gg rope ne ~ oo i aerate 
migrants when they organized their plantations and fetching eye: alo a Prekarth ys pred discussion, or as 
courts of proprietors in the strict verbal sense of the | impertal organization, or as representative rule. As a theory 
word model” adopt the charter institutions. They did | reduced to practice, and made to dominate a continent, it is the 
hot sit down as the modern constitution-maker does with | contribution of Massachusetts. The anetien om —, 7 
documents, treatises, and precedents before them, and beer es et: SR SE Nes wae eee oe 
turn outas from a machine some patent and approved gn ka 

governmental system. They did nothing in any way re- 
sembling this; on the contrary, simple, busy men, en- 
gaged in a matter-of-fact way ina very stern struggle for 
subsistence and shelter, they inthe managment of their 
local affairs merely in a natural way folllowed what I 
have described as the line of least political resistance 
Mong the paths most familiar to them. Nevertheless, in 
80 doing, I submit as a matter of fact—though unneces- 
‘ary tomy argument—they did practically work on the 
“model” of the Charter then staring them in the face; 
and the fact that they did work on the model is, more- 
over, clearly shown in the records from which I so fully 
Quoted in my January paper. Indeed, they followed the 
model so closely that they preserved not only its spirit 
ws original form, but at first even its nomenclature of 
“ourts,” “plantations,” “planters,” and “proprietors.” 
The General Court in the case of the towns was, and re- 
mained, what the charter intended it should be, a meeting 
of the whole body of proprietors; in the case of the colo- 
RY It soon ceased to be a meeting of the whole body of 











With this estimate of what I may almost term the 
supreme historical importance of the Massachusetts 
record, the single point in it dwelt upon at such length in 
our January symposium: and again now strikes me as 
essential to the whole. That which it has been sought to 
establish is the vital initial fact, giving shape to all that 
thereafter ensued—the fact so often stated by me—that 
Massachusetts was founded not on feudal or ecclesiasti- 
cal models, but as a corporate commercial enterprise, 
with all that the phrase to-day implies; and, further, that 
this corporate, democratic, commercial organization was 
not confined to the colonial government organized under 
the charter, but, propagated through the charter, per- 
vaded the town system, and as a consequence, every 
remotest portion of the New England body politic. Thus 
King Charles’s charter was seminal, and through and by 
it—no one designing, no one anticipating—a people, fol- 


sion the logical outcome of elementary principles, evolved 
in process of time a result of momentous human impor- 


Proprietors, or freemen, and became, and still is, a dele- | tance. In other words, once more to repeat myself, in 
gute body. Thus, if I correctly read the ancient records, | the organization of the political sytem . ee 
i ‘ bj 


the instituti cratic forms prescribed in King Charles’s charter of 1629, 


the future was unconsciously divined—it was nineteenth- 


onal system provided in the charter was pre- 

*rved and perpetuated. 

= dismissing the subject, as I suppose forever 
‘tT as I personally am concerned, I have a single word ‘of the seventeenth century. 








deserted log camp, near at hand, and, failing in 


lowing the lines of least political resistance to a conclu- | 


was in the town, and not in the colony as a whole, that | Under the corporate, commercial, Cee wae 


century daylight first faintly dawning in the earlier years 


this, he 
If he goes in during 
the winter, he wil! put beans, pork, salt, pepper, tea, 
flour, baking-powder, and potatoes upon a sled with his 
cooking kit, blankets, traps, and gun, and haul them in. 
If he goes in the fall he will canoe his stuffup or ‘sack’ 
it. Fora five-dollar bill a man can get enough raw ma- 
terial to last, combined with wild meat and fish, for two 
months. Tonce camped nine days on Moluankus stream 
with three other men. We had all of the above necessa- 
ries, and in addition butter, sugar, cheese, and pickles, 
yet the expense was but $2.56 per man, or an average of 
nine cents and a fraction a meal. 

Here, then, is a pointer for campers-out. 


may build a lean-to or small camp. 


If you are 
sure of fish enough to eat, and are going into a section 
where there birds, rabbits, or larger game, 50 cents per 
day is all you need to lay out on raw material for your 
table. With that expenditure you can live ‘tip top.’ 

FOr &@ Uwurwechko’ caw plug vul a 


peisuvll suvulad nave 


| one pair of stout shoes, well greased, oue pair of stout 


slippers, one old but stout suit, an extra pair of trou- 
sers, two pairsof woolen socks, one change of under- 
clothing, a slouch hat, alight rubber coat, a pair of 
blankets, an empty pillow case, court-plaster, some five- 
grain quinine pills to take one every five hours when you 
get a chill or first begin to sneeze froma cold, a bottle 
of Jamaica ginger, some fly mixture if you camp in fly 
time, soap and towels, some rope and twine, a compass, 
ax and belt, a pack of cards, a Bible anda pocket map 
of the region. 

For board for two, take, for a two-weeks’ outing, a 
box of baking powder, three quarts beans, three pounds 
of butter, two pounds of coffee, four cans condensed 
milk, 15 pounds flour, three pounds or more of onions, a 
half bushel of potatoes, ten pounds of salt pork, six 
pounds of sugar and half a pound of tea. You can add 
such canned goods as you desire, and do not forget the 
small bag of salt, a box of pepper and a bottle of tomato 
catsup. 

If you get a guide it will be better to let him furnish 
the camp kit; otherwise take each an ax, a baker, two- 
quart bread pan, wooden butter-box, can opener, coffee 
pot, which will do for the tea, three forks, bags for 
provision, two frying pans, four tin plates, two two- 
quart tin pails, four pint tin dippers, three teaspoons, 
one large spoon, an A tent, 7 by 8, salt-shaker, pepper 
box, potato bag, three knives, one three-quart iron ket- 
tle. You can put all these things save the tent into two 
flour barrels, and these are convenient to handle when in 
transit or when changing camping grounds. 

If you want birds, take a shotgun; thoughif you 
have a guide and are in a country where there is large 
game, let the guide kill the partridge by shooting the 
head off with a rifle, or you can do it yourself. If you 
expect to go into a duck country, take a double barreled 
gun. A cheap rod is as available as an expensive one 
and often a willow-pole is bet‘er than a rod. But have 
plenty of line, hooks and sinkers. Such an outfit as [ 
have described, even if newly purchased, need not cost 
over $20, aside from the tent, and, if it be taken care of, 
the expenses of fitting out next year will be reduced 
nearly one-half. 

In these days, when the papers teem with tales, true 
aud otherwise, and of prophetic visions of grand catches 
of fish in lakes, ponds, and brooks, one hears little of 
the poor luck, wrong calculations and disastrous days, 
when the big ones are lost after being hooked, and when 
the small ones do not ‘bite for a cent.’ There are various 
reasons why this is so. When a manor a set of men have 
caught or bought a good string of trout, salmon or perch, 
| he or they are quite apt to call upon the local editor and 
show it, or leave the ‘catch’ where the scribe will surely 
see it. But when ill luek befalls the fisherman, he comes 
home on the quiet and generally says nothing. If asked 


a question he is apt to say that he has not been fishing at 
all, but out exploring for timber; or that it was bad 
weather and ‘ie did not try. 
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6 BOSTON COMMO? 





BY JOSEPH KIRKBRIDE. 


Is it for her fairness thou dost love her? 
Is it for her sweetness, as of clover? 
Or is it for the gentleness 
That makes each glance a chaste caress 
Which holds aloof yet still doth bless 
Her luckless lover? 


O no! ’tis not alone that she is fair, 
’Tis not because her sweetness is 80 rare,— 
’Tis not for this or that one thing, 
But forthe constant blossoming 
Of all Love’s flowers from Spring to Spring, 
In her pure air. 


The Critic. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
“She was a good girl, I tell you,” sald the enthusiastic 
employer; ‘‘she never went to church oace while she was 
there!” 





When cremation becomes an established thing, will our 
picturesque reportorial writers remark that the remains 
of such and such adignitary were ‘‘duly committed to the 
flames?” 





Have we no Anglomaniacs courageous enough to 
christen their infant sons Evelyn? It would be right in 
line with the times, in which Sir Evelyn Baring isa 
shining mark. No charge for the suggestion. 








If these balloon fatalities continue to be a part of our 
holiday entertainments, America cannot put on many airs 
over bull-fighting Spain. Asa people it would seem that 
we might be amused at a less serious cost. 

What manner of olfactory organs are the drivers of 
the city garbage wagons supposed to possess, or are they 
supposed to be mere dummies? When one of those 
dreadful offal carts is uncovered before a dwelling the 
inhabitants thereof make all haste to close the windows, 
dreading even then lest the noisome odors may have 
poisoned the air. Yet those sons of Adam, the drivers, 
have no choice but to inhale the fetid air at close range, 
from one day’s end to another. Ina peculiar sense, one 
half of the world cannot understand how the other half 
does manage to live. 

| 

The great number of drowning accidents this season 
indicates a deplorable degree of foul-hardiness on the part 
of bathers. Boating accidents are sometimes due to 
unavoidable causes, but bathers have their safety practi- 
cally in their own hands. There is much danger and 
little glory in getting out away beyond one’s depth; water 
is water, and a swim near the shore is just as good as 
any other sort of a swim if bathers would but think so. 
One philosophical and easy-going cottager enjoys the 
bath with all serenity, seated with the water up to his 
neck, while he smokes a cigar! But this is where no 
billows bound; and, moreover, I think he has a patent on 
that style of bath. | 





OBSERVATIONS. 


} 





” | 
“DAYS THAT WAS. | 


“This day is fine,” said honest Mary in the kitchen, 
“beside them that was.” And assenting to the remark I 
could not be deaf to its finer application. 

“The days that was!” I moralized to myself as I went 
away—what an ever-present background they make for 
the shifting events of life. Nothing is viewed solely in 
relation to itself, everything must be enjoyed or sorrowed 
over by the light of the ‘days that was.’ 

Even children show this tendency to compare to-day 
with yesterday, and justly enough too. Our deposit in 
Time’s bank can only be made upof days that we have 
lived, few or many as they msy be. The child who has 
made ten deposits of one hundred pennies each in the 
savings bank is quite as much interested in the contem- 
plation of his simple bank book as is his father who may 
have laid by ten hundred times that sum; and so one can | 
think with quite as much absorption of the events of a 
single day in the past as of a score of years. 

Singular as it may seem, these small folk have their | 
‘long ago’—their vistas that to their untrained sight seem 
almost illimitable. Do we not remember when the inter- | 
val from Christmas to Christmas represented at least a half- | 
score of these later flying years? and comparison of the | 
Yule Tide agone, when our gifts were not half so numer- 
ous nor aptly chosen, made that especial Christmas a 
standard by which all others must be tried. 

When childish troubles come these unaccustomed | 
denizens of a world of woe, having no outlived sorrows | 
to look back to, take their little griefs to heart much 
more seriously than is generally supposed—more serious- | 
ly than they doa few years later, when they learn how | 
fleeting specific sorrow is, and how soon pain is eased. | 
In middle life the lesson is well learned not to be exhila- 


| 


| Without too bitter pain to the sad or the happy ‘days 


EALTH. 
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| rated over much, nor too deeply cast down by one’s daily 
_meed of fate, since nothing lasts long as it is. 

This is not to say that grief in mature years often 
yields to so slight a breath from time as did that of an 
English farmer who was visited bya gentleman a few 
hours after the death of his wife. On the gentleman con- 
doling with the farmer on his loss, the man answered: 
‘Indeed, sir, it was a heavy blow; but it is beginning to 

wear off.” This isan instance of extreme elasticity, or 
philosophy—but it is also a digression. 

Having passed childhood with its long, merry play- 
time, on comes the May morn of youth, the ‘pleasance’ 
days to which memory oftenest reverts. The unspoiled 
soul holds a perennial youth, and instinctively all through 
life the mind turns back to the years when all things 
were in keeping—the roses of youth inthe heart, the 
roses of youth on the cheeks—tenderness, gladness, 

‘sunshine, beauty—each to be washed, perhaps soon 
' dimmed by the on-coming storms of sorrow. 

Nothing in the mysteries of the future used so deeply 
to perplex me in childhood, I remember, as the forebod- 
ing words that I heard, in one way and another, about 
the ‘trouble’ that life was sure to bring. Allusions to it 
were frequent inthe grown-up literature to which my 
childish taste inclined; preachers used to preach it, and 
older people allude to it witha sigh. ‘‘What could it 
be?” [ wondered, shivering apprehensively, ‘‘unless one’s 
parents or one’s playmates died?” Subtler forms of sor- 
row were inconceivable then—yet the vague, shapeless 
terror of what these relentless seers called ‘life’ over- 
cast many otherwise care-free hours. 

Is there a life, I wonder, in which nothing happens? 
A life whose events have beenthe glad thoughts or the 
sad thoughts that a placid mind evolved rather than the 
showers from Fortune’s quiver or the upheaval of ex- 
istence? Taken from frontispiece to finis, most lives, I 
opine, hold their story; some written in pale ink, some 
in blood, but all containing an experience to which the 
mind reverts, to pronounce a new day fine or dreary 
beside the ‘days that was!’ 

The dust will presently be old upon our ‘sandal 
shoon,’ but it by no means follows that even then we 
shall be driven to live wholly within the past. That 
would be a venturesome youthful spirit that would ask 
more stirring events than in the month just past have 
come into the experience of a woman whom I know, 
who has lived a decade past the allotted three score 
years and ten. 

All the way through life tragic events have followed 
fast upon each other in the experience of this unassum- 
ing and hrave soul, but lifo io by no meaus Content to 
leave her to mental stagnation now. Having seen her 
cherished home, with all surrounding buildings, burned 
to the ground two or thee weeks since she took up her 
abode with relatives. And just now the house in which 
she found refuge has been struck by lightning, the flery 
fluid making a track of destruction about the living- 
rooms, but sparing the life that bas been so seriously 

jarred, as well as the lives of all about her. 

Not wholly upon the events of auld lang syne need 
the thougbts of this woman dwell, for life unrolls day 
by day a panorama not to be surpassed in effectiveness 
by affairs in bygone years. We can sometimes divine 
the end of a written story from the beginning, but in 
this strange book of life we cannot venture to predict 
what startling events may be inscribed upon the very 
leaf that an hour hence will be turned. 

Leigh Hunt dolefally reminds us that though the cup 
of calamity seem full, it may be expanded into a still 
larger cup, with a remaining draught of bitterness. 

This is just as true when written the cup of joy. 
There is always room for a little more happiness, and 
who can say that it may not come, even at the eleventh 
hour? If to the very end of life white-winged Hope go 
hand in hand with memory, surely we can look back 


that was.’ 
GrorGiua ALLEN PECK. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“It is not wealth nor rank nor state, 
But git-up-and-git that makes a place great!” 


—said Cassandra; thereby breaking, 
with a Kiplingism, an ominous silence of several hours. 


Cassandra had left home, early in the day, ‘to take 
lunch with a friend in a surburban city. She had 
returned much later than her promise, minus her 
umbrella, wilted as to bonnet, and bedraggled as to her 
best go-a-visiting gown; and so evidently in what her 
her family significantly if obscurely designate as ‘a state 
of mind’ that her gloomy reserve had not been broken in 
upon by her friends and relations. 


*> 
* 


In the cheering atmosphere of the lamp-lit supper- 
table, her gloom visibly lightened; and beginning with 
the quotation referred to, thus Cassandra, in the phrase 
of Mulvaney, ‘discoorsed’ : 


“Umbrella? Of course I lost my umbrella! ‘Where? 


' 

gone after it? That's one of the questions that a. 

my temper till it totters off its equilibrium | — 
I didn't suppose the loss of the uy; 
|}much. I was going toa city—not a ‘gr wing yt 
| mind, nor a ‘prosperous town,’ but a city bi Pg 
| and electric cars and all other metropolita; nese 
| two woman’s clubs, forbye! Naturally such 8 

showery day, would offer cabs, galore; and 4 a a 
need of an umbrella? —— 

7 = 
* 

I came in at the station of one of th 
which the city is the terminus. I traversed + 
without so much as one hackman pouncing ; 
willing prey. I gazed out of the entran > : 
deserted street. Not a vehicle of any s - 
except a hand-cart with one wheel gone, painte: ping , 
marked Ice-Cream. ‘Two men, one on either siq 
door, stood in attitudes of graceful ease, 
minding the splashing rain as little as if 
rose-bushes, set out to be watered. ‘Can 
please, where I can find a carriage?’ said I \ 
then from one of my interlocutors the oracu 
‘He’s gone home to dinner.’ Another pa 
from the other, encouragingly—‘I guess 
inside half-an-hour, if ye don’t mind waiting 


_ MAatteray 


wit} 


Mind waiting! 
the lunch hour! 


And already it was five n 
My sphinx-like acquaintar 
apparently nothing more to offer, I started, 
brilliant idea, umbrella-less, best-bonneted, exaspergy, 
to the station of the other and better-patroniz 
Surely I should find carriages there! [ found aq 
street and a horse-less barge, carefully drawn 
the rain; while two rain-watered gentleme: 
like those at the other station that I suspected 
doing the ‘super,’ off-at-one-wing-and-on-at-the-other, get 
supported either side of the doorway. In answer to m 
inquiry—‘They’ve gone home to dinner, I guess!’ 
one. And—‘Some on ’em ’Il be back, likely, inside a hair 
hour !’—said the other. 


so 


em 


~=Siid 
.- 
7 
without °em?—who said, Yes’m, there was a stable pret; 
near, and he’d get me a carriage right away. [ sugges. 
tively held up a coin, and said he might hurry. And tt 
one of the caryatids lifted up his voice and said 
here, Bubby, you can go, but they'll never hitch 
dinner-time, just for one fare!’ 
7’ * 
- 
The small boy wavered, and dissolved into spay 
And this was a city—a city with a mayor, and— ” 
. + 
- 
Here Cassandra’s voice vibrated with emot 
ceased. 


ym and 
We remembered the state of mind—and boots 


—and bonnet, in which she had come home, and drew 
our Own conclusions as to how she had eventually ‘got 
there.’ 
o,° 

And then, talk becoming general, instances poured 
in from all sides, confirming Cassandra’s epilogue, 
which had been to the effect that cheerful fatalism and 
unshakable apathy, where ‘git-up-and git’ was favorably 
called for, were by no means, as Mr. Kipling seems to 
think, unique characteristics of the working classes of 


A 


India. ‘‘I should like,”— said the Raturned Exile—‘‘to 
introduce Kipling to a darkey well-digger, who prom- 


ised to begin work on our cistern on a certain Thurs- 
day, the bargain having been struck on Monday. Exact- 
ly three weeks from the day agreed upon, he appeared; 
and being upbraided, remarked, in all grieved sincerity, 
that he ‘done s’posed one Thursday war all de same’s 
anudder Thursday! ’” 
3° 

“And I should like”— said Matron Martha—‘‘to in 
troduce him to an ex-grocer of ours. I had ordered a 
can of salmon, and the can came, duly labelled; but, 
opened, was found to contain mackerel. I called on 
him for an explanation, and he said, ‘Fact is, mum, that 
last case is powerful disappointin’. Some o’ the cans is 
labelled salmon, and some o’ the cans is labelled | 
berries; but just the same, they’re all mackerel!’” 


‘‘And J should like to introduce him” —this from the 
Head of the Family— ‘‘to the railway agent, in midland 
Florida, whom I was once consulting on a proposed 
trip. Said he, ‘I can give you the rates, all right, so 
far as our road goes. But the Captain of the boat, he's 
mighty pernickety; and sometimes he’ll charge eighty 
cents for the trip, and sometimes two dollars anda 


quarter; you see, it’s just as he happens to feel!’’ 
s 


1e- 


* 
Yarns of all sorts being now the order of the hour, 


Cassandra, ina much more joyous and pacific state of 
mind, told of a delightfully quaint saying of the Irish 
nurse of the son and heir of the household with whom— 
after ‘tribulation deep’— she had lunched. ‘The baby 
was howling famously” —said she—‘‘and the nur<¢ 
seemed to feel personally responsible. ‘Faith, mum’— 
she said, apologetically—‘there’s wan way to howld this 
baby that he'll kape still an’ go off toshlape like «0 
angil—but I can’t Jind that way!’” 





In the name of rationality, if I knew, shouldn’t I have 


DorotHy LUNDT. 
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I chartered a small boy—what would the world a 
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his breast 

er’s heart was beating, 
surse shaped west, 

and retreating. 


- tiny muttering loud, 
ald all his hoping, his dreaming ; 
‘ ; out of a cloud 
vs were flashing and streaming! 


that told of the nest, 

, the bough and the blossom ; 
- the joy of his quest, 

ithe heart in his bosom. 





¢ land at last, 
ng over and under, 
Fanning 1round his mast; 
was the bird, I wonder? 


Promis 


the Genoese cared, 

or osprey or swallow, 

} »y sea waste was dared : 

fringe and shore must follow. 


hen bleak skies break up 

winds the bluebird is whirled in, 
I drink from the self-same cup 

rhe voyager pledged the world in. 


e of his joy must be 
e flash of the blithe newcomer, 
wing discovers to me 


le contioents of summer! 


Harper's Bazar. 
ia LITERATURE. 


MR RISWOLD'S DESCKIFTIVE LISTS. 


uiprive List OF NOVELS AND TALES DEALING WITH 
‘vee IN FRANCE, Compiled by W. M. Griswold, A. B. Cam- 


ong readers of diction there are two classes in 


srticular who welcome such pamphlets as those so 
stakingly edited by a Cambridge gentleman under 


f ‘Descriptive Lists’ with the sub-titles of 
C 


America iutry Life, American City Life, Inter- 
nations! Novels, Romantic Novels, British Novels, Life 
France, to be followed by Life in Germany, Ecc en- 


tric Tales, and Whatever others the indefatigable entha- 
editor and the support of the too lacka- 
c wil. warrant. 


sas 


aisical publ 
3 These two—of many—classes referred to are the 
; busy people who want a novel but have no time for 

ong search, hence take the first at hand and often feel 


their few moments of pleasurable leisure have been 
wasted; and the people who wanta particular kind of 
story and find no clue from the oft-times fanciful name. 

Toa third class belongs the person who wants some- 

g new, something not already read; the person who 
is a trial to the obliging librarian who seems to be 
necessarily a sort of walking cyclopedia of literary fic- 

If all libraries were generously equipped with 
these Lists, the long-suffering curator of books would 
find more pleasure in life. 
lation and selection are made with rare skill; 
iselection is the suitable word, for not the latest or 
conspicuous is the most certain of a place. 
poor book drops into deserved oblivion, while the 
worthy but neglected and forgotten good book is res- 
| to the eye of the world. 

Some not too busy people make note of the name of 
‘novel recommended by a trustworthy critic, but when the 
time for use comes the note seldom is at hand and, if 
ready, generally gives the mere title and no idea of the 
contents. But here is a series of brochures that contain 
rom the fairest critical notices, often from 
several sources, and one is enabled to form a sort of 
judgement of cholce without actually glancing at the 
vook itself. Of course, those dealing with foreign 
ands must for the greater part be translations. Since 
With few exceptions the most truthful and vivid charac- 
verizations come from the compatriot who has summered 
‘nd wintered his fellows. 

Even with this excellent French list, however, one 
should hesitate to let the average young person choose 
freely, without some previous experience on the part of 
the elders. For instance, Paul de Kock may be enter- 
‘alning, instructive, and innocuous for adults, and yet, as 
‘ke Foreign Quarterly Review and the Monthly Review 
‘re quoted as saying, ‘‘Some of his romances might dis- 
eust & fastidious English reader;” but when once begun 
‘he interest ‘renders it impossible for the reader to lay 
‘own the book until he has arrived at the end.” Sucha 
warming acts as a stimulus to some youthful minds, as 
Well as to the older, occasionally, and in the present list 


only two or three of the best of this author’s books find 
place. 





The compi 
an 


most 


wore 


excerpts f 


Few Deople realize the patience, skill, and labor in- 
‘olved in such an undertaking as the publication of these 
“ccessive lists, but those who do snould urge upon others 
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| the use of so valuable a means of education and pleasure. 
| As a series of ‘condensed novels’ they are interesting, too. 
Mr. Griswold has also made a delightful selection of 
| personal narratives of foreign travel that deserves wider 
|circulation. There are two bound volumes at two dollars 
and a quarter a volume, or one can purchase any of the 
| sixty separate portions at ten cents aplece; a delightful 
perusal being in store for the returned traveller, the 
destined traveller, and the traveller who never stirs from 
his own fireside. 

‘*Lege, crede,” is the proper motto for all Mr. 
wold’s publications. 


tris- 


Marrgz A. MOLINEUX. 





CANADA'S FRONTIER. 

In ‘Canada’s Frontier’ (New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers) Mr. Julian Ralph has given usa few novel and 
fascinating glimpses of the far aud great northwest. 
His book—graphically and abundantly illustrated by Mr. 
Remington,—is an entertaining mélange of condensed and 
popularized history, sketches of remarkable natural 
scenery, pictures of odd and famous characters, and bits 
of personal experience and adventure. Two of its most 
noteworthy chapters are devoted to the Hudson Bay 
| Company, its origin, its methods of work, and the every- 
| day life of its employés. There something oddly 
| stirring in the story of the little posts over which floats 
the blue flag with its ‘H. B. C.’—letters which the hant- 
ers who, however deeply they may penetrate into the 
wilderness, find that flag flying there before them, long 
|ago interpreted as ‘Here Before Christ.’ So many of the 
| ‘factors’ of the Company have intermarried with Indian 
women—honorable marriages, in which the wife has 
| been treated with all consideration, and raised so far as 
may be to her husband's level,—that, as we learn with 
interest, the ‘half-breed’ of the far Canadas is a far differ- 
ent personage from the ‘half-breed’ of our own western 
frontier. Mr. Ralph tells an amusing anecdote of a trav- 
elling Englishman saying tothe host, a fur-trader, who 
was entertaining him with all civilized comforts in a 
|charming home—‘'Now I want you to tell me something 
about them queer half-breeds!”—aaod being prostrated by 
| his host’s smiling reply, ‘‘I am one!” 
Mr. Ralph devotes several chapters to such tales of 
}royal hunting and fishing as must tempt every reader of 
|sporting instinct to set straightway abont making a 
| Canadian Itinerary for next year’s vacation. The 
camp in the winter snows, from whence the moose-hunt 
started, is a sketch fullof tingling life and virile interest. 
There isa flavoras of Kipling and Bret Harte in the 
papers onthe pushing of the railway into British Colum- 
bia, with the queer characters wh»m such an enterprise 
always attracts; anda very memorable portrait is that 
of Jack Kirkup, the ‘mountain sheriff;’ the amicable 
' giant who acts as sole—and brilliantly adequate—police- 
|man‘‘for an area larger than the state of Rhode Is- 
land.” 

The book as a whole is of interest to a wide variety of 
readers; the would-be colonist and fortune-seeker, the 
ardent sportsman, the lover of bright and brave tales of 
the open andits healthy, primitive life, will all find in 
‘Canada’s Frontier’ pages greatly to their taste. 
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VESTY OF THE BASINS. 
| VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The latest venture of the author of ‘Cape Cod Folks’ 
'ig in a more ‘ambitious line of fiction. Unfortunately, 
the book by which she first caught the attention of the 
public was of a kind which implied a possible power of 
| stronger and more sustained effort. She evidently felt 
that she had this power, and has done her best to show 
to others that she has it; but unfortunately, also, she has 
only demonstrated her mistake. 

In her first book there is shown an undoubted photo- 
graphic talent. It is the talent which one may suppose 
a kodak to possess in the hands of one nimble in pressing 
the butten. But more than photographic accuracy and 
the accompanying hardness of detail are needed in fiction 
such as that to which this writer aspires. There is some- 
thing always of imagination required inthe successful 
novelist, for novel readers exact it. It may be said also 
that art exacts it, if such a thing as art emters into the 
consideration of a work of this class. But the present 
book shows in a lamentable way the deficiency of its 
author in imaginative power. So long as she busies her- 
self with the picturing of here and there a person—we 
will not say a character—she can do what she sets out to 
do with considerable fidelity.| When she farther attempts 
to make these photographic persons live and move and 
show the passions of men and women, they simply do 
not move as she seems to wish them to move. Her hero- 
ine is by no means a creature of flesh and blood. She is 
not even an imaginary creation, as we understand imag- 
ination. Sheis nothing but a Jay figure; she moves 
through the book ina jerky way, weeping, fulding ker 
shawl over her shoulders at very frequent intervals, 
moaning and distressing herself, but not in a way that 
moves the reader or that is hkely to move anyone whose 
emotions require skilful touch. The sterner characters 


By Sarah P. McLean Greene, 


are run so much in the same mold that one fails to carry | 


areasonably clear distinction between the numerous 
‘uncles’ and their peculiarities of speech and thought 
which are used to distinguish one from the other. 

In this story the author draws her characters from 
much the same class as in ‘Cape Cod Folks.’ She locates 
the scene in a different part of the country, apparently 
on the coast of Maine; but one is inclined to feel that 
this may have been done to avoid the unpleasant conse- 
quences of her habit of photographic reproduction of liv- 
ing persons. It is ‘Cape Cod Folks’ over again with the 
offensive personalities avoided. As for the plot of the 
story, it has no continuity; it is merely a thread on which 
to string the puppets. On this string they are made to 
dance, each in its jerky, inconsequent way. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that the plot is without purpose. It excites 
no interest as to its progress or outcome, and itis so 
plainly a manufactured article that no one is moved by 
that feeling of growth which accompanies the reading 
of a well con-structed novel. 

In the serious parts the failure is lamentable. The 
tragic element which the author introduces is preposter- 
ous. It is only in humorous scenes here and there, which 
might be detached and bs readable as fragments, that 
skillis shown. The visit of Captain Pharo to the photo- 
grapher’s is perhaps the best of the lot; but of Captain 
Pharo himself, and of all the other ‘uncles,’ one wearies 
with their tedious iteration of the phrases by which the 
author labels them in default of any mark in the develop- 
ment of character. In fact, there is no character devel- 
oped through the book from beginning to end. The at- 
tempt was made in the case of Vesty to make a heroic 
figure out of a woman of the people. It is the sume 
thing which Mrs. Burnett not only undertook tod. but 
did with such beauty and force in ‘That Lass 0’ Low- 
rie’s.” There could be no more vivid illustration of the 
difference between a work of imagination and one of me- 
chanical photography than is found in this comparison. 

The author’s attempt to repeat the success of ‘Cape 
Cod Folks’ without the unfortunate complication which 
followed the production of that realistic fragment has 
not been successful. And the failure is due to the 
fact, which this volume shows very clearly, that she has 
not the essential qualities of imagination or of literary 
construction. 


The popular Jiterature of France has within the last 
three or four years undergone some interesting changes. 
There has been a general abandoning of old idols, and a 
corresponding exaltation of new leaders and novel cults, 
and there seems to be in progress a period of transition 
from a now exhausted manifestation of literarv art. to a 
fresh form, the contours of which can scarcely yet be di- 


vined in the fascinating mystery of the future. special- 
ly is this true with reference to the domain of imagina- 
tive prose, that special art of the modern world, in which 
so many new writers are winning distinction. Any ac- 
count of this literary movement must be full of sugges- 
tiveness and entertainment, aod hence the short series of 
papers on ‘Literary Paris,’ by Theodore Child, which be- 
gins in Harper’s Magazine for August, will be read with 
much interest by literary people everywhere. Mr. Child 
proposes, in his papers, to draw up a sort of inventory 
of literary Paris, so far as concerns the shining lights of 
fiction, criticism, journalism, and the drama, dwelling by 
preference on new men and new works. The series will 
be illustrated wi.h many portraits of distinguished 
French writers. 


An American woman is the author of ‘Green Tea,’ a 
novel which was published in London not long ago and 
found an immediate success. ‘V. Schallenberger,’ the 
name on the title-page, means Vista Schallenberger Sim- 
mons, the wife of Edward Simmons, the artist. This 
young lady is herself an artist as well as a writer. 
Another American author who has lstely brought out a 
successful book in England is Mrs. Craigie— otherwise 
John Oliver Hobbes. The first book, ‘Some Emotions 
and a Moral,’ has just been succeeded by another, ‘The 
Sinner’s Comedy.’ 

The Duke of Argyll and Lady Frances Balfour, his 
daughter, are among the contributors to the August 
North American Review, the Duke writing of the 
‘English Elections and Home Rule’ and the daughter of 
English society. The former will publish in the autumn 
a volume ov ‘The Unseen Foundations of Society’—an 
examination of the ‘fallacies and failuresof economic 
science due to neglected elements.’ 


NEW EBOOKS. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Macalpine. Franklin Square 
. Library, No. 724. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
50c. 


By Agnes Maule Machar. 


THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. By N. E. Potapetko. Translated 
by W. Gaussen, B. A. Cassell’s Sunshine Series, No. 126. New 
York : Casseil Publishing Company. Boston: For Sale by W. 
B. Clarke & Co. Price, 50c. 


THE STORY OF TWO Lives. By Stuart Sterne. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series, No. 123. New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. hoston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 50c. 


Co_umBus. An Epic Poem. By Samuel) Jefferson, F. R.A.S., 
F.C.8. Chicago: 8.C. Griggs & Co. Boston: Fcr Sale by 
Thompson, Brown & Co. Price, $1.25. 





GOD AND THE BIBLE. 


By George H. Emerson, D.D. Boston 
Universalist Publishing House. 


Price, 25c. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - - 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne Git, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
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| being released by a mutualexchange of prisoners. While | plished people. 


AUGUST 18, time 


Miss Isamore is the leading ) Wg. 


ad 
» | 


auy b 
in the prison, the now famous tales of Marco Polo were | will display an assortmentof gowns which w: prin, 


| written, not by himself but by an amanuensis. 
| engaged in acquiring material for his works fully twen- 
ty-six years. 

After his release trom captivity he married and had 
three daughters. Hedied in 1324, aged seventy years. 


There is one item in his will which is worthy of note, 


and that is the direction that his servant, Peter, the Tar- 
| tar, be released from bondage. 
Venetian erected to Venice’s hero a splendid monument 
| in his native town, and that monument isjstill standing. 
As Marco Polo died about 150 years before the in- 
vention of printing, his book was originally written in 
manuscript, and there are no less than ninety-one manu- 
scripts of his work in existence to-day in different lan- 





In the 17th century a 








He was | beauty those for which she has been famo pe. a 
A new face to the company is Miss Irene , adh tac 
Francisco lady, who will on Monday evening make },, : sis 
appearance with Mr. Reed. She has the dist WI 
being the granddaughter of General Meade, who a 
manded the federal forces at the terrible battle o¢ Gettys. 
burg. : 

MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, 
Dr. Hale’s interesting account of ‘A New England 
| Boyhood,’ which begins in the August number . 


Atlantic Monthly, will continue through the rest of » 
year. It is full of delightful reminiscences of a 


B ton 
REFERENCES: | guages, more being in Latin than in any other tongue. | people and events, related in the manner familiar to the 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK | There is one in Irish. His book is highly commended by | readers of Tak COMMONWEALTH, and should }y read | 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. | its accuracy and rigid truthfulness, although containing | connection with the Letters of Travel now al carine 
Corveabentenee satiated |}some remarkable stories of miracles and natural won- | from week to week in this paper. ' 
0 maence ») . } 
ders. 
} - ‘ : Harper & Brothers make the interesting ann 
The fourth lecture of this series will be given next that they are about to publish a n "vel 
, WOR f ey & J ( 0 f ew volt + 
AFTER LONG ABSENCE. Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, on a > : ; n5 : 
me : ¢ ‘English Men of Letters’ series, which sex ‘ 
———— ‘The Story of Columbus. ” : ‘olvin’a ‘K , = 
BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. {AS Po stopped with Sidney Colvin’s ‘Keats’ in 1887 
> pro jc g sé > r¢ rj low” 
Here, in this room where first we met, THE THEATRES. the promise thet other volumes will follow , 
And where we said farewell with tears, ves withdrawn. The new volumes will be ‘Carlyle,’ writte 
Here, where you swore, ‘Though you forget, The Globe Theatre, renovated, freshened and cosier| by Professor John Nichol, author of ‘Byron’ in the sam 
My love shall deeper grow with years!” than ever, opened its doors to the theatre-going world on | Series. It will appear some time during the summer 
Here, where the pleteres on the wall Monday evening. The entertalnment was given by Gor- ‘What America Owes to Woman’ is th: fs 
The very rugs upon the floor man’s Minstrels, and proved a very bright and merry one. | work being prepared for the Woman’s Departme: of thi 
hirer ] : Perhaps its most interesting feature was the march | world’s Columbian E it! hy Twa 4 
The smallest objects you recall— , . orld’s Columbian Exposition, by Lydia Hoyt Farmer 
; : called ‘The Gathering of the Clans,’ which was highly " f ‘The Life of LaFavette.’ Thi 
I am awaiting you once more. wae author 0 1e Life of LaFayette.’ This work Mrs, 
unique, picturesque and stirring. Onthe opening night 


The books that we together read 

From off their shelves they beckon me; 
All here seems living—what is dead? 

What is the ghost I fear to see? 


Unchanged am [; did you despise 
My love as small?—it fills my heart! 
You come, a stranger from your eyes 
Looks out, and meeting first we part! 


Cosmopolitan. 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 





O. W. DIMMICK ON MARCO POLO AND HIS BOOK. 


The third in the series of Old South Lectures to Young 
People was given Wednesday afternoon by Mr. O. W. 
Nimmick Master of the Wells School, on ‘Marco Polo 
and His Book.’ In spite of the severe heat, there was a 
large attendance. 

The Polos, said the lecturer, were a family of 
noblemen in their native city, Venice, long before tie 
boy, Marco Polo, was born. Early in the 13th century, 
Nicolo Polo and his brother Marco were in the city of 
Constantinople on a trading expedition. They were 
wise and provident, and had laid away a large supply of 
jewels and money. They decided to make a journey to 
lands where traders were not in the habit of visiting, and 
proceeded as far as the Crimea. After careful consider- 
ation, the two adventurers continued on their voyage of 
discovery. They travelled northward and turned east, 
reaching the river Volga, about 255 miles from its 
mouth. They then journeyed across Russia, in an east- 
erly direction, crossing the Ural Mountains and circum- 
navigating the Caspian Sea. A year was consumed in 
reaching the territory of the great Khan, the ruler of 
Tartary, where they were hospitably entertained. They 
talked to the Khan, and that part of the conversation 
which pleased him most concerned the Pope. He desir- 
ed them to entreat the Pope to send one hundred mission- 
aries to christianize the country. 

After a sojourn of three years in the land of the Tar- 
tars, the two brave men reached Acre, a port on the 
coast of Syria. They decided to return to Venice, which 
they had left nine years before. When Nicolo arrived 
there, he learned that his wife had died and a son had 
been born, and was named Marco. This was in 1254. 
The two men returned to Cathay, now known as China, 
taking with them the boy Marco, who was destined to 
become famous. After journeying three and a half 
years, they found the great Khan in his summer resi- 
dence, in a city between 300 and 400 miles from Pekin. 

The great Khan was so much pleased with Marco, the 
younger, that he intrusted him ona diplomatic mission 
to Thibet. After seventeen years of honored service in 
the Khan’s court, the Venetians desired to return home, 
but the Khan did not wish to allow them to depart. 
Owing, however, to a death in the court, they succeeded 
in tearing themselves away from the Tartars. They 
were two years in reaching Persia, and out of the party 
of 1300, over 600 had died onthe way. They reached 
Venice in 1295, having been absent twenty-five years. 
According to the courts of law, they were legally dead, 
but by means ofa great banquet they succeeded in 
winning back their honors and property. 

In 1298, a Venetian fleet was sent against a Genoese 
feet, and Marco Polo was made gentleman commander 
of agalley. The Venetians were miserably defeated, 
and Marco was captured and imprisoned for a year, 


Mr. Frank B. Richards, the Globe’s new business man- 
ager, held quite a notable little reception, receiving cor- 
dial welcome to his new sphere of work from many friends 
of the press and the public. 

‘Old Jed Prouty,’ in the familiar and entertaining pre- 
sentment of Richard Golden, has filled the Boston Theatre 
this last week with lovers of the bucolic and domestic 
drama. New scenery added to the attractiveness of the 
performance; and Miss Dora Wiley was warmly greeted 
on her return to the part of Marthe, which was created by 
her originally. Her tuneful and sypathetic singing 
evoked much applause. 

‘Puritania’ nears the end of its phenomenal run with 
charm and popularity undiminished. New songs for the 
principal characters and new dances forthe brilliant Daly 
sisters lend freshness to the pleasantly familiar scenes. 
‘Puritania’ remains three weeks longer at the Tremont 
Theatre. 

‘By Proxy’ at the Boston Museum has settled, as the 
result of much careful experiment, into the form in 
which it will be presented on an extended tour during 
the season just opening. The acting is all that could be 
wished ; and the pretty, refined, amusing httle comedy 
will leave Boston with the good wishes of thousands to 
whom it has given harmless pleasure. 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with fine scenic effects and an 
able company, comes to the Boston Theatre on Monday 
for a week’s stay. 


The Grand Opera House opens to-night witb a per- 
formance of the ‘Midnight Alarm’; to be followed by a 


variety-show, in which Carmencita and the Spanish Stud- 
ents will take part. 








The latest and, according to the popular Chicago ver- 
dict, the greatest comic operatic success, is ‘The Isle of 
Champagne,’ in which that versatile artist, Thomas Q. 
Seabrooke is the central sun of fun. ‘The Isle of Cham- 
pagne’ is booked for presentation at the Globe Theatre, 
for a brief run, commencing Monday next, not indeed in 
the conventional summer style of threadbare personnel and 
equipment, but with all the scenic splendor, gorgeousness 
of costume and completeness of ensemble usual in a cost- 
ly mid-winter display. The libretto of ‘The Isle of 
Champagne’ is charged to Charles Alfred Byrne, the New 
York journalist, and Louis Harrison the comedian. The 
music is by W. W. Furst. 


The sale of seats for the first performance of 
‘Agatha,’ with which the regular season at the Museum 
will open, on Saturday evening, September 3, will begin 
on Thursday morning, August 25, at ten o’clock. 

The souvenir for the 75th performance of ‘Puritania’ 
wil) be unique in the respect of furnishing a fac simile of 
the composer’s style of musical chirography, a’ sort of 


thing not at all common to see. The portraits will also | 


be very taking. 


An interesting event of the present summer season 
at the Museum will be the appearance of Mr. Roland 


Reed, next Monday evening, in his popular success, | 


‘Lend Me Your Wife,’ which has undergone many 
changes and improvements sinee its first production here. 
Mr. Reed takes high rank among the comedians of 
America and the position he occupies has been attained 
by earnest and conscientious labor. ‘Lend Me Your 
Wife’ is one of the most amusing comedies of the day 
and was adapted from the French by the late Dion 
Boucicault and Sidney Rosenfeld. The company sup- 
porting Mr. Reed includes several new and accom-' 


Farmer will be divided into the following topics: w 


nat 
America owes to Isabella of Castile; to Madame LaFay 
ette; tothe women of the American Revolution; to the 
women of the Sanitary Commission of the civil war 


to the wives and daughters of presidents, statesme, 
citizens and pioneers; to women writers: to 
philanthropists; to social leaders; to women 
to women workers. 


women 
teachers; 
As Mrs. Farmer desires to make 
this a book of general interest, if any one can furnish ap 
item regarding women in any of these departments. 
either personal facts of interest, or statistics of the num- 
ber of women engaged in philanthropy, education, or 
any line of labor, mental or physical, they will confers 
favor by sending the item to Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer 


781 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, will issue this month 
‘La Chute,’ (from Victor, Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables’) edited 
with introduction and notes by Professor Huss of Prince- 
ton. An unusually good text, as it is very interesting, and 
strikingly characteristic of Victor Hugo’s thought and 
style. Though taken from a large work, this book is an 
independent and well rounded whole in itself. 


An illustrated edition of Green’s ‘Short History of 
English People’-—a work which has probably been more 
widely read and enjoyed than any other of its kind—is in 
preparation, and the first volume will soon be published 
by Harper & Brothers. The illustrations have been se- 
lected with the purpose of carrying out the favorite wish 
of the author, to interpret and illustrate English history by 
pictures which should show how men and things appeared 
to the lookers-on of their own day, and how contempor- 
ary observers aimed at representing them. Besides a 
large number of elegant wood-engravings, the work will 
contain several colored plates, including reproductions 
from manuscripts, illuminated missals, etc., executed in 
the highest style of chromo-lithography. An exhaustive 
series of portraits of eminent persons will also be a prom- 
inent feature. 

A pension of $500 has been charged upon the British 
Civil List in favor of Eleanor Freeman, widow of the 
late historian. Mrs. Garden, the daughter of Hogg, 
‘the Ettrick Shepherd,’ is to receive $200 a year in con- 
sideration of her father’s literary merits and of her own 


Keeper of the House of Lords, who, after furty years’ 
service, is retiring upon a pension of $1000. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish immediately ‘Capt'n 
Davy’s Honeymoon: A Manx Yarn,’ by Hsll Caine, the 
well-known author of ‘The Scape-Goat,’ ‘The Deemster,’ 
etc. (the latter of which has run through twelve edi- 
|tions). Also a new volume in Appletons’ Summer 


Series, by John Seymour Wood, entitled ‘Gramercy Park: 
| A Story of New York.’ 





Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel is to wear the titl 
| of ‘Laura Arden.’ The book is said to end happily—a 


| kindness for which the modern novel-reader will 
grateful. 


An English writer in referring to Emerson’s visit to 
| Manchester quotes the man of Concord as saying tlat 
| Carlyle had advised him to try some historical subject. 
Emerson’s reply was to the effect that he had no geuius 
for history. In speaking of Carlyle’s vehement denunci- 
ations of literature—among the most grotesquely absurd 
of the manifestations of the Scotchman’s wrong-headed- 
ness—Emerson said: “If Mr. Carlyle can show me 20Y 
better employment than literature, I shall be happy 
betake myself to it.” 


inadequate means of support. But luckier still is a door- 
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gin says, ina spirited article There is an interesting comparison in Lowell’s article 
August Number of Scrib- | on the dramatist, Webster, in the August Harper, ‘‘There 

‘s no substitute for a genuine, lis something in Webster,” he says, ‘‘that reminds me of 
j-and-butter childhood. A fine | Victor Hugo. Thereis the same confusion at times of 
vod can be built on no other founda- | what is big with what is great, the same fondness for 
| the merely spectacular, the same insensibility to repulsive 

net. (Boston: D. Lothrop Company), | details, the same indifference to the probable or even to 
or Augie’ ithe natural, the same learning toward the grotesque, the 


hensive paper on Jean Ingelow. which 
and profit. It also gives a | same love of effect at}whatever cost ; and there is also the 


fra, Kate Douglas Wig 
cu ‘s Rights,’ in the 
, «piidren § 45° 
re that “that ther 
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‘ 
pansy f 
tains a compre 
- he read with pleasure 


‘ ¢ american History under the title of ‘About | same impressiveness of result.” 

mies aie and has likewise a goodly number of | Mr. Bok has succeeded in unearthing a quantity of 

oe ems, sketches and verse. Pansy and | unpublished material by Henry Ward Beecher, which will 
e stories t 


irnish excellent chapters for the two 
rhe illustrations are many and good, 

neincipal SU 

gr he attractive Summer number, and an every 


v7 a right, 


shortly be published as a series of articles in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The material is especially valuable 
since it deals with a range of topics both varied and 


' ; > iney 
Margaret Sic" 


tories 


pak” rable magazine for old and young alike, for | timely, and will advance, for the first time in print, the 
jes Tau! — - - 

wal 7 sad Sunday reading. great preacher’s views ona number of such interesting 

week -Gay . Tye : 


sic ta the time of year when ice is frequently seen questions as marriage, home government, woman in pub- 
as this 1s a & sa aalie Hh navigation in the Atlantic, lic and private life, politics, etc., etc. Mr. Bok has se- 

and espe : j Sn cali about ‘Icebergs’ in the Fiction cured the co-operation of Mrs. Beecher and Professor 

ene aby posi ~'s will be read with unusual interest. | Ellinwood, Mr Beecher’s private reporter, in the editing 

“ atte “ - ine illustrations add very much to its | Of the material. 

oe a sed Mr. Joseph Hatton is at work on a novel bearing the 


Edward Fitzgerald—‘Omar Kayyam’ Fitzger- title of ‘Under the Great Seal.’ The scene is at first laid 


iale 


‘+, entertain Charles Keene, and was accus- |!" Newfoundland, but is afterward changed to England. 
Se vanis artist to the summer-house in the Frances Eleanor Trollope, the author of ‘That Wild 
arden when be p rsisted in practising on his beloved | Wheel’ -—a new novel just issued by Harper & Brothers 
* a «6« had a theory that men open their | —is the wife of the famous novelist, T. Adolphus Troll- 
7 oO mut and apropos of this theory Fitzgerald | ope, to whom she was married in 1866. She has written 
“a {don't know if Keene bottles up his breath for | several successful stories, all of which are distinguished 
cake of the bagpipes, or if he plays the bagpipes as aj for their freshness and originality. Her faculty for 
vent for bis bottled-up breath; and I don’t suppose I | making vigorous and lifelike character-studies is espec- 
sal] ever KDOW ially noteworthy. 
rhe American Angler for August (New York) opens Miss Rhoda Broughton’s forthcoming novelis entitled 
' Fish and Fishing in America,’ by the editor, Wm. | ‘Mrs. Bligh.’ 
iarris. This is the first paper of,a voluminous series M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, Procureur-General of 
woicd will, as a whole, be an exhaustive and illustrated | France, famous for his prominence in connection with 
yreatise on the subject of American fish and modern |the trial of the anarchist Ravachol and with the case 
needs of angling for them. Livingston Stone, the | of General Boulanger a few years ago, is the author of 
ebrated fish cultarist, contributes an important paper, | the pew novel, ‘The Woodman,’ which has been translated 
\ National Salmon Park,’ which urges the necessity and |into English by Mrs. John Simpson and will soon be 
rtance of setting apart certain rivers in Alaska as &/ published by Harper & Brothers. The story has been 
for these great food fishes, which are radidly | exceedingly popular in France, having gone to several 
ing exterminated by the ruthless net-fishing of the] editions within a few weeks after publication. M. de 
snverles on the Pacific coast. ‘Searching for Salmon | Bp. aurepaire’s pen name is Jules de Glouvet. 
Maine is concluded in this number. The ‘Note and 





Query’ Department is, as usual, full of practical matter 
for knowledge-seeking anglers, it being the special 
Editorial Department in which queries on every subject 
ng to fishermen are answered. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


interest 


OWARD SEMINARY, 


mS WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


lant volume of fiction entitled ‘La Bella,’ by 


. . . . Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Edgarton Castle, author of ‘Consequences,’ which is |_, y Seis pala ; en¢é 

} 7 4 Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
atiricting so much attention in England, is to be pub- | vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Diplomas 


ished immediately in Appletons’ Town and Country 
As the London Athenzum says, this book ‘will 
ve welcomed with a sense of refreshing pungency by 
readers Who have been cloyed by a too long succession 
{ insipid sweetness and familiar incident.” 

The New World for September (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin &é Co.) will contain a powerful article on ‘The 
Essence of Christianity’ by the distinguished German 
theologian, Otto Pfleiderer; essays on ‘The New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Religious Belief’ by Orello Cone; 
Ecclesiastical Impedimenta’ by J. M. Starrett; ‘Thomas 
rane by John W. Chadwick; ‘Social Betterment’ by 

jolas P. Gilman; ‘The Réle of the History of Reli- 
sons in Education’ by Jean Réville; ‘A Poet of his Cen- 
tury’ (G. F. Savage Armstrong) by E. Cavazza, and 
Divine Intelligence and Love’ by J. C. Parsons. 


awarded for graduation from regular course. 


trated circular. 

Geeeant AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MT. CARROLL, ILL. 

Gives remarkable helps to “Bright Girls,” 

gain a higher education. 
particulars. 


C OOL OF HHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Send for an illus 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


T 


Library 


of small means, to 
Send for a Free “Oread” and get 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
yp ESLarar ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM, MASS, 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


_ The ideal head of Christ by Puget, given in Mrs. 
“el Russell Emerson’s ‘Masks, Heads and Faces,’ is 
Provably the only copy in print. The originalis one of 
‘te treasures of the Palace Trocadero of Paris. The 


“culpture belongs to a period of great interest in ethical 
sod ethnical history. 





. Joeeph Kirkland writes in the August New England 
oe farthe best account of the great Chicago 
sve Wat bas found its way into print. He givesa 
“raight, connected story of the progress of the fire, 


“se @ good newspaper man who knows how to group his 














facts into a telli ‘ » -atal t 
1000 ling, vivid, ; . Send for catalogue to 
iy ttetee a and comsentive story. The Rey. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 
by ‘stully illustrated from photographs furnished| == ss Pe wees 
°3 fajor Kirkland’s Western publishers, who possess | ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
» “est collection of the kind in the country. P ANDOVER, N. Ht. 


Hamlin Garland dedicates his new book, ‘A Spoil a) Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. 


“iiee,’ to Mr. Howells in the foll z deci r 
e FEE PONSS EPSF | Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 


To William De . i j 
l Dean Howells, the foremost historian of | Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 


The course 
| of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 


Please mention this Publication. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. 
practical results of these classes are jwarmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


The methods and the 


Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 


For 


PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
First to teach 
Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 








on 2 1 
wl: 4 4g: ‘ives and the most vital figure in our | comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
—s nape I dedicate this study of the great middle West, | for catalogue to 

“S lle and landscape.” 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


D. c Heath & Cc 2 s Qo: [az 
ca ‘nh & Co. will shortly publish ‘Outlines of AMP FOR BOY 
English G . 

‘ meth Grammar with Continuous Selections for Prac- NATURAL HISTORY C si ah 0 5 
Mogi. Harriet Mathews, State Normal School, Tren- LAKE QUINSIGAMORD, WORCESEES, MANS. 
2 Pee J. A familiar subject is here presented in a new Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3let. Established 1835. 


altractive dress. 


Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 
Made by aj 


Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In- 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


The application of principles is 
hee rections for the composition of original sen- 
; by the pupils, and by the use of selections and 


“xtra tus, addre 
__scts from the best authors. Analysis is fully treated, | weet ncaeset t 


W. H. RBAYMENTON, 











“So simple Yerminology and punctuation. Worcester, Mass. 





Daily lectures 
ETHICS. 
8S. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


For Young 
Special Courses. 
and care. 


Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Arithmetic, 
women,practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


JAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. 
paratory department. 
year. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT ;: 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise, 





CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
in Economics, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 
for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

and Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 





Ladies 





FrASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Banking, Correspondence, 


Penmanship, etc. 


Commercial Law, 
Young Men and 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 
Two hundred acres of 


all. 


Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
No Pre- 
Tuition, $150. Board and Tultion, $500a 
Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 





HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. 
hall costing $25,000. 
| grounus all admirable in equipment. 
Infirmary. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


New «dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 


Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Resident trained nurse. 


DD. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





BJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 


Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Baston. 


ATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 





Rev. Oren B 


Rev. 


Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 


The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 


Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
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NEW YOBK SALESBOOM, 19 BEEKMAN 6ST. 
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A MODERN YOUTH. 





BY ISABEL GOODHUE. 
A rosy, merry maiden she 
Who kept the village school, 
A daring little scapegrace he, 
Who daily broke the rule. 
Yet when the time for parting came, 
He felt his spirits fall, 
And she, within her heart, held Jack 
The dearest rogue of all. 
Of alljthe lads and lasses there, 
This one she most would miss, 
And when he came to say good-by 
She asked him for a kiss. 
A moment's sudden shyness came 
And hushed the tongue so bold: 
“Why, Jack,” she laughed, “and can it be 
You think yourself too old? ” 
At first he flushed and answered “No,” 
In accents strangely gruff, 
Then raised his roguish eyes and sighed, 
“lam not old enough.” 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


ANP 


The widow of a millionaire cotton manu- 
facturer in Manchester, Eng., has bought 
the famous Althorpe library, which had to 
be sold because the agricultural lands of 
the duke, who owned it, had depreciated 
so greatly in value. Mrs. Rylands, thenew 
owner, intends that Manchester shall be 
the permanent home of the treasure. 


William A. Stephens, of Philadelphia, 
who died the other day at the age of 75 


years, was the editor of Vanity Fair, 
which began its existence in New York in 
1859, and of its successor, Punchinello, 
which first appeared in 1863. Both were 
humorous journals having a literary 
flavor. 


M. Guy de Maupassart is so far recov- 
ered as to be able to take a long sea voy- 
age with a medical triend. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, who is summering 
at Magnolia, bas sent $100 for the work 
of the Gloucester Relief Association, and 
wishes the association great success in its 
good work. 


Pablo de Saraste, the popular violinist, 
has received the much-envied red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett spoke at 60 elec- 
tion meetings, addressed over 100,000 
electors, and travelled nearly 4,000 miles, 
during the late campaign. There are not 
many English politicians who have a 
harder record than this 


Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, with a 
friend from Providence, and with Mr. 
Henry R. Reed of this city, will make their 
fishing trip to the St. John River at Gaspe, 
and there be there be the guests of Mr. 
Ives W. Adams of Boston. 


Despite the -published statements con- 
cerning the condition of the throat of 
Jean de Reszke, the tenor, in which it was 
asserted that the trouble was simply the 
result of overwork while in America, it is 
rumored that the condition of his throat 
1s serious. His physicians assert that he 
will not be abe to appear again withina 
year. 


Ex-Gov. F. A. Tritle of Arizona has 
discovered an ancient Aztec shaft about 40 
feet deep near Prescott, Ari. There were 
seven hammers made of stone in the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Some ore taken from a 
quartz lead in the shaft assayed $50 In 
gold and $20 in silver to the ton. 


The Russian tourist and author, Michel 
yon Bernow, son of the well-known gen- 
eral of that name, bas arrived at Munich 
on his journey to Paris by foot. He has 
affidavits from the officials of every town 
through which he has passed, showing 
that he walked into and out of the place. 


Henry C. Bowen has bought another 
tract of land in Woodstock, making his 
estate, Roseland Park, famous for its 
Fourth of July exercises, a square, three- 
quarters of a mile on each side. Mr. 
Bowen will build a stone mansion at Wood- 
stock and a heavy wall around his prem- 
ises. 


Johannes Gelert, the Chicago sculptor, 
has designed a statue of Hans Christian 
Anderson, to be erected in Chicago by a 
society of Danes. The poet is shown 
seated on a tree stump, with book and pen- 
cil in hana. By his side is a swan, at 
once symbolical of poetry and an allusion 
to the poet's story of ‘The Ugly Duck- 
ling.’ 


W. Brackett, the fish painter, is whip- 
ping the pools onthe St. Marguerite. 


J. F. le Maistre, who recently celebrated 
the 108th anniversary of his birth at 
Brighton, Vt., is one of the oldest men in 
New England. He was born on the Isle 
of Jersey in 1784. When 15 years oid he 
came to.this continent, settling for a time 
in Quebec. The old gentleman still pos- 
sesses all his faculties and enjoys life more 
than many a younger man. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


The Henschels are settled at their pretty 
home at Campden Hill, London. 


Mr. Alfred Parsons, who is a scholarly 
botanist, is devoting himself principally 
to the flowers of Japan in his visit to that 
country. 


A family of Washingtons, who are lineal 
descendants of George Washington's 
English grandfather, are now living ona 
small farm at Hoylake, near Birkenhead, 
Eng. This branch of the family missed 
it in not emigrating to Virginia also. 


Signor Mascagni, the composer of the 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ according to Milan 
papers, is not satisfied with the honors 
thrust upon him asa musician. In Livamo, 
where he lives, he was a candidate recently 
for election to the Town Council. So 
earnest was his desire to be a city father 
that he laid aside his musical work for 
fourteen days to devote himself to the less 
harmonious task of electioneering. But 
the good people of Livamo, who deify the 
young man as a composer, evidently did 
not wish to see him waste his time with 
politics, and failed to elect him. Mascagni, 
itis said, feela the defeat keenly, and is 
determined to renew his candidacy at the 
first opportunity. 


‘*The more I saw of Charles Dilke,’’ says 
Kate Field, ‘‘The better I liked him; he 
was an accomplished man of the world, 
with a keen appreciation of women. He 
believed thoroughly in their equality with 
men, and demanded the same laws for both 
sexes. Loving art and literature, be was a 
charming companion, and his dinner parties 
were delightful because of the host's bon- 
homie and the brilliancy of his guests.” 


F. J. Kelly, of Pittsburg, has the reputa- 
tion of being the tallest newspaper man in 
America. Mr. Kelly is almost seven feet 
high. He has seen life in many varied 
phases, having served in the British army, 
squatted in Australia, and travelled twice 
around the world. His first experience in 
America consisted in running a locomotive 
out of New York. Subsequently he acted 
as press agent to the Irish cricket team, 
and thence drifted into newspaper work. 


Capt. Stairs, whose death in the heart of 
Africa is authoritatively announced, was a 
leading subordinate of Stanley’s on the 
Emin Pasha relief expedition, and was 
highly regarded by the chief of African ex- 
plorers. Capt. Stairs died at Shinde after 
a long illness brought on by the sufferings 
attending his ill-fated Katanga expedition. 


Mr. George Buckham, who ‘‘was a law- 
yer once fur about fifty years” In New 
York, and is now a globe-trotter, bad an 
Intimate acquaintance in his youth with 
Stephen A. Douglass. According to Mr. 
Buckham, the ‘Little Giant was ‘‘a royster- 
ing, good-natured fellow, who talked loud 
and said exactly what he thought. He 
owned the land adjoining ours in the West, 
and I remember that on my first meeting 
with him he had a deck of cards in each of 
the tail pockets of his coat.” 


At the opening of Parliament, Mr. James 
Keir Hardie, the labor representative of the 
south division of Westham, appeared in 
the House wearing a cap, which he failed 
to remove during the oath-taking. The 
Speaker called him to order, and he reluc- 
tantly doffed his cap. When Baron de 
Worms, under secretary of state for the 
colonies, was sworn in, he, In accordance 
with the Jewish custom, wore his hat. 


Mr. John Willis Baer, general secretary 
of the United Society of Christian En- 


ready better for his sea voyage. He is 
spending a few daysin Scotland and will 


from San Francisco. 


Mr. Frank Stockton, it is reported, in- 
tends to wrke a book about England as a 
result of the long visit he is paying to that 
country. He has made a special study of 
the London cabman and is much struck 
with the amount of humor he finds In that 
worthy. 


Among the oldest practising lawyers in 


a uative of Pennsylvania, now living at 
Massillon, Ohio. Mr. Folger was born in 
1812 and was admitted to the bar in 1849. 








| A trifle may effect the gayety of nations, 
; says London Truth, and it will be sorrow- 
| ful news to many of his lady admirers that 


M. Paderewski has taken, in a literal sense. | 


the-advice so freely offered him by num- 
jerous street boys on his last visit to the 
| metropolis and has got his hair cut. Mr. 
| Steinert says his apperance is improved by 
| the loss of those abundant locks, which ap 
jimpressionable journalist has discovered 


| were of the color of old gold. 


Dr. Grana, a physician iu Spain, 
| cording to foreign papers, has discovered 


|a cure for diptheria which he claims never | 


| fails. The Queen-Regent of Spain is 
greatly interested in the discovery, and 
|r ceived Dr. Grana at court a few weeks 
jago. The physician has been invited to 
| explain his remedy to the Madrid Academy 
of Medicine. ri 


deavor, whose health did not allow him to! 
attend the convention at New York, is al- 


the country is said to be Robert H. Fogler, 


ac- | 


E. C. Spofford. who gave a library of 550 
volumes to the West Point mess and an- 


York, is a New Yorker of about 27 years 
of age, interested in the shipping trade. 


the ex-Chancellor is now visiting, is about 
seventy-nine years old. Despite the ex- 
}alted rank of the unifier of Germany, bis 
| brother bears the simple title of Herr von 
Bismarck, belonging tothe lowest grade 
of nobility. The prefix ‘von’ signifies very 
little in Germany nowadays, as almost 
countless numbers of people are entitled to 
use it. The laws of inheritance which 
prevail) in England do not prevail in the 
Fatherland, and titles are inherited indis- 
criminately by ali children. Herr von 
Bismarek, who now lives at Naugard, was 
for many years a Prussian ‘ Landrath.’ 
Other branches of the Bismarck family, 
related to the ex-Chancellor, are compara- 
tively numerous in Prussia. Some of them 
bear the title of Count. Prince Bismarck’s 
maternal grandfather, as the 











was a citizen without a title. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. R. Streator, of 
the Pennsylvania National Gaurd, is said 
ito be a man of unusual strength. Accord 
ing to an exchange he made a peculiar 
exhibition of his powers at the division en- 
campment at Mount Gretna, in 1890. One 
night while he was officer of the guard he 


all, back to their quarters. They refused 
to go, and one of them insulted Streator, 
who thereupon picked up the offender by 
main force and, using him as a battering 
ram,dashed him against his friends with 
such effect that they were glad to beat 
a retreat. 


During the run of ill-luck at baccarat 


the evil influence of a lady seated just be- 
hind him. Turning to her in a passion the 
excited monarch said: ‘*Will you have the 
kindness to change your place? I am 
losing because you are behind me.” ‘ But 
[ was not behind you when you lost your 
throne.” was the reply, and the conver- 
sation went no further. 


Emperors Who Were Gamblers. 


According to Suetonius, Caligula not 
only accepted the profits from games of 
chance, but drew much more from fraud 
and perjury, cheating freely his guests and 


lucrabatur, writes Rodolpho Lanciani 
the North American Review. Once having 
asked his neighbor to hold the dice for 
him, he spied two wealthy Roman knights 
promenading the vestibule of the palace. 
He caused them to be immediately put in 
irons, confiscated their property, and 
rushed to his seat at the dice table boasting 
that he had never done a better stroke in 
uls life. 

Claudius was blindly devoted to the alea, 
having written a treatise on the subject. 
He even had a carriage built in such a way 
as to allow him and his party to gamble 
while travelling. Whoever wanted to make 
a rapid and brilliant career at Court had 


Seneca inflicts on him an imaginary but 
telling punishment. He represents the 
Emperor in hell playing with the dice box, 
with a hole at the bottom, so that when he 
shakes the instrument both dice—utraque 
| tessera—slip through the hole—a passage 
| which proves that the Romans played some 
times with two instead of three dice. 

Nero, whom naturally one expects to 
ifind in such company, 





| 000 sesterces for each point, asum corre- 
|sponding to $13,400 or thereabout. Of 
| Domitian we are told that he was always 
ready to resort to the dice, quoties otium 
esset, even in the morning hours. As re- 
|gards Commodus, we know from Lam- 
pridius that he turned the imperial palsce 


Being once pressed for money, and un- 
willing perhaps to borrow from his sub- 
jects, he simulated the intention of visiting 
| the African provinces of the empire; and 
j}having thus obtaineda grant from the 
| treasury under false pretenses, he spent it 
|allin gambling and rioting. 

Lucius Verus ranks foremost in the list 
of Roman imperial gamblers. ‘‘ Such was 
his passion for debauchery,” (I quote a 
well-known passage of Capitolinus) ‘that 
on his return from Syria he established a 
| tavern in his own palace, to which he re- 
paired after leaving the table of Marcus 
Aurelius, and there he partook of the 
lowest kind of food and drink and passed 
the nightin playing games of chance. 
passion which he bad contracted in Syria.” 
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other of 600 volumes to the cruiser New | 


The brother of Prince Bismarek, whom | 


maternal | 
grandfather of the late Count von Moltke, | 


ordered some roistering militamen, six in| 


friends, plus mendacio, atque etiam periurio | 
in | 


only to flatter his passion for the dice. | 


P was fond of a/| 
pom |} desperate game and, according to his bi-| 
return shortly after Dr. Clark’s departure | ographer, usually put up the stake at 400- | 


into a regular Monte Carlo, devoted te! 
every excess of reflned or brutal! profigacy. | 
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three and four feet deep, about one foot | 
thick, and nearly two feet wide. Coils of 


Unparalleled Industrial Progress. | Band, assisted by Miss Neilic 4 
phone soloist, and Miss Lizzie 


AUGUBT 18, tee 


ies, xyio. 


pipe communicating with theammonia pipes | How rapid the industrial progress of the | cornet soloist; 4th concert, 4 oy Howie, 

—AND— are immersed in the brine, which is kept|South has been for a decade and now is| Boston Male Qoartet. Th. poll see 
in motion by paddle wheels moved by |—rapid beyond the realization even of the | include the famous selectior Seemed wil 
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THE MAKING OF ICE. 


[From Harper’s Magazine. | 


The principle on which the manufacture 
of ice is based is exemplified in the relation 
of heat to the conversion of water into 
gas-steam. A certain amount of heat is 
required for the conversion of any fluid in- 
toagas. This heat becomes, as we say, 
latent—that is, is being employed for the 
time in producing violent undulations of 
the gas molecules. 

Wheever a liquid is converted into gas, 
heat must come from somewhere. In the 
making of steam, it comes from the fire; 
in the ordinary evaporation of water out- 
of-doors, it comes from the sun. When 
there is no special heating arrangement, 
but the conditions are favorable for the 
gaseous change in the finid, heat will be 
taken up from surrounding substances if 
they haveany. If you dip your hand in 
water, and then wave it through the air, 
the water will evaporate—that is, be con- 
verted into gas—and you will appreciate by 
the cool sensation that heat has been ab- 
stracted from your hand. If you use in- 
stead of water some fluid which more 
readily passes into the gaseous state, such 
as alcohol or ether, the sensation of cool- 
nees will be more immediate and intense. 

Now this is the principle which is applied 
in the manufacture of ice. Some fluid 
which evaporates readily is forced to do so 
under such conditions that the heat which 
it must have and render latent in its vapor 
will be extracted from a limited quantity of 
water, and this process being made contin- 
uous, so much heat will finally be ab- 
stracted from the water that its molecules 
can no longer stay mobile, but fly together 
into crystals—the water freezes. 

The evaporating fluid used in practice 

may be sulphuric ether or sulphurons acid 
orammonia, The lastis perhaps nowadays 
most often used. The fluids are kept in 
strong close pipes or receivers, and can 
under no conditions come in contact with 
the water to be frozen. 
Suppose we consider the ammonia 
freezing machines very briefly only, for in- 
to the details of the process itis not neces- 
sary for us here to enter. 

But in order to understand this operation 
one more physical principle must be stated, 
which is that the degree of pressure to 
which a substance is exposed has a great 
influence upon the temperature at which it 
passes from the fluid to the gaseous con- 
dition. Water at the ordinary altitude 
boils—that is, is converted into vapor—at 
100° centigrade (212° Fahrenheit). But on 
ahigh mountain it willboil at a lower 
temperature than this, because the atmos- 
pheric pressure is less there. 

On the other hand, if you put a gas into 
a receiver, and expose it to a sufficiently 
heavy pressure by a powerfal pump. or in 
some other way, it will in most cases be- 
come a fluid forthwith, and the heat which 
had been latent in it will be given out. 
Now this in a general way is what is done 


The brine acts as a carrier of the heat! forth ina compact article in the August| and which has been pronou: 
from the water in its tight metalic cans to | number of The Forum, by Mr. Richard H. | tent critics to be @ veritable 
the ammonia pipes. Brine is used because | Edmonds, late editor of the Manufactur- | concert, 6.00 to 7.00, Howard's | 
it does not as readily freeze as water does, |ers’ Record of Baltimore, whose life’s| tary Band, assisted by Miss 


N. Maccurd, 
€d bY comps 
gem. 5 
dies Mj) 


| . . Sadic 
and acts as a good conductor or distributer | study has been given to the subject | drum soloist, and the [eq Miles 


of the heat. 

Now, when all is ready, the fluid ammonia 
under its great pressure is allowed to| 
escape into the coils of pipe which pass | 


sure is so much less that the ammonia as it | 
rushes in becomes a gas. But to do this it 
must have heat. Jt must have it. From 


it seizes it first. These take it from the 
brine which bathes them until its tempere- 
ture goes down, down, and it begins to 
|draw through their tron walls upon the 
heat stock of the water inthe cans. And 
so the mimic but relentless warfare goes 
on. The ammonia vapor is constantly 
pumped away from the cold pipes in which 
it had expanded to be used over again, 
while fresh liquid ammonia is as constantly 
forced in from behind. 

Some hours pass, and the heat stock in 
the water is growing scantier and scantier. 
t can stand it in this way but little longer; 
it is down well nigh to zero centigrade, and 
the wild insatiable vapor raging for heat in 
the pipes not far off Is still sucking away. 
The only thing which can be done now to 
furnish more is for the water to give up its 
latent heat, and that is to sign its own 
death-warrant as water; for if one may 
use such a turn of phrase, without its 
latent heat water is ice. 

Well, at last there is nothing for it, and 
that happens which is happening this clear 
winter night on which I write at the edge 
of every lake and pool and pond out-of- 
doors hereabouts—little transparent spic- 
ule shoot out from the cooled surfaces, 
and the water slowly, asif unwilling, vields 
itself into its crystal bonds. The ice layers 
on all sides slowly thicken, and at last, in 
about sixty hours, all is solid. The watch- 
ful attendant raises with a crane the great 
beautiful ice block, still in its galvanized 
iron can, out of its cold bath, and trundles 
it off to make way for another molecular 
battle and another victory. 


| million to nine million bales—an increase 


The Intense Coldness of Space. 
We rarely realize, { think, writes T 
M.tchell Prudder in Harper's Magazine, 
how easily the earth parts with its heat, 
and how cold space is through which the 
earth sweeps in its orbit. Nor do we com- 
monly appreciate how relentlessly space 
sucks away the heat which the earth has 
garnered from the sunbeams, out into its 
illiinitable depths. ’Way out in spaceisa 
cold so intense that we fairly fail to grasp 
its meaning. Perhaps 300 or 400 degrees 
below the freezing-point of water, some 
philosopbers think, are the dark recesses 
beyond our atmosphere. And night and 
day, summer and winter, this insatiate 
space is robbing us of our heat, and 
fighting with demoniac power to reduce 
our globe to its own bitter chill. 

So, after all, our summer and winter 
temperatures are only maintained by the 
residue of the sun's heat which we have 
been able to store up and keep hold of in 
spite of the pitiless demands of space. 
Our margin sometimes gets so reduced on 
nights in winter that we can readily be- 
lieve the astronomers and physicists when 
they tell us that a reduction of the sun's 
heat by seven per cent. and a slight in- 
crease in the number of winter days would 
suffice to bring again to our hemisphere a 
new Age of Ice, with its inevitable desola- 
tion. The balance is really a nice cne 
between the heat we daily gather from the 
sun and the share of it which we lose in 
space. 


How’s This! 








o the ammonia in getting it ready to freeze 
water. Pure liquidammonia boils—that is, 
passes from the liquid into the gasevus 
state—at a temperature about 240° Fahren- 
heit lower than water does. 
monia is a substance which at ordinary 
temperatures is a gas. That which we buy 
at the drug stores as ammonia is simply a 
solution of the gas in water, and from this, 
as every one knows, it is readily given off. 
It is volatile, that is, it tends under ordi- 
nary conditions to get into the gaseous 
form. 

Now in ice factories powerful engines 
are used to force the ammonia gas by 
pressure into the liquid state, and the heat 
which is thus set free is carried off by cool 
water pouring over the coils of stout iron 
pipe in which it is confined. This fluid 
ammonia—kept fluid by the pressure to 
which it is subjected, a pressure varying 
from 125 to 175 pounds to the square inch 
—is carried in pipes to coils in the freezing- 
tanks. These tanks are simply great vats 
filled with brine, and covered over with a 
floor. Into this brine, cans filled with the 
water to be frozen are placed and carefully 
covered. These cans are usually between 


Hence am- | 


We offer One Hundred Doliars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
| cured by Hall’s Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
| Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable jin all business 
' transactions and financially able to carry 
; out any obligation made by their firm. : 
| West & TruAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
,ledo, O. WanpraG, Kryran & MARVIN, 
, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisls. Testimo- 
nials free. 


Garments worn over the “Good Sense” 
Corset Waist set easily and gracefully, as 
none others do, support the system and 
secure to the growing child as well as to 
the fully developed adult, the unimpeded 
exercise of every organ and muscle of the 
body, while in all healthful exercises, such 
as tennis, horseback riding, gymnastics 
etc., they permit full expansion of the 


Among the most significant facts set forth | Quartet, composed as follows: | 


by Mr, Edmonds are these: 
Since 1881 the corn crop of the South 
has increased 75 per cent, as against 71 per 


crop has increased from five and a half 


in value, even with the present low price, 
of two hundred millions of dollars; in 1891 
there were nearly 45,000 miles of railroad 
in the South, against less than 24,000 in 
188i—a gain of 87 per cent, as against a 
gain of 56 per cent in the rest of the coun- 
try. The passenger traffic of the same 
roads increased during the same peried 360 
per cent, as against an increase in the 
rest of the country of only 168 per cent. 

In pig-iron manufacture the South’s out- 
put jumped from 451,000 tons in 1881 to 
1,914,000 in 1891—a gain of 323 per cent, 
as against a gain for the rest of the country 
of 78 per cent; in other words, in 1881 the 
North and West made more than nine times 
as much iron as the South, in 1891 they 
made less than four times as much. The 
increase in the number of mill operators in 
the South [was 125 per cent, as against an 
increase in New England of 17 per cent. 
And so in every line of productive activity 
the marvellous rapidity of increase is ex- 
plained, showing that in assessed valuations 
the property of the South bas in this period 
very nearly doubled and increased from 
$187 per captia to $271—a record that is 
probably without a parellel in the whole 
history of substantial industrial growth 
And in spite of the temporary depression 
caused by an over-production of cotton, 
the increase goes on. oil 


Work of a Thunderbolt. 


One of the most interesting strokes of 
lightning on record occurred at Bourges, 
France, on May 4 last, of which a French 
scientific journal has now given accurate 
particulars. On that day, eighteen men of 
the 87th Regiment of Artillery were march- 
ing in the polygon outside of Bourges, 
under the conduct of Chief-Artificer 
Beauvais. A heavy shower made them 
run for shelter, but in doing soa flash of 
lightning literally mowed them down, with 
the exception of Beauvais, who marched 
behind. 

The three first ranks quickly regained 
their feet, but four men remained insensi- 
ble, and were carried to the hospital, 
where one named Bouveau, who had 
walked a little apart, died. The clothes 
of the victim were, as usual, torn, and his 
boots burst open. Bouveau was struck on 
the head, and his kepi and his hair were 
burned. The discharge passed by the 
right ear to the shoulder and left haunch, 
then down the inner surface of the left 
leg. The iron nails of the boot made a 
good contact with the ground; bat the 
leather of the sole appears to have offered 
great resistance, for the discharge left the 
boot at a point between the heel and the 
upper. 


Carpet Beating and Upholstery. 


To the many who practice domestic econ- 
omy by keeping their furniture in repair 
and their carpets and drapery in good 
condition, the renovating establishment of 
J. B. Bryant, 711 Tremont St., is a great 
convenience, especially as he can be 
confidently depended upon as to thorough- 
ness of work, as well as moderation in 
charges. Mr. Bryant has been located at 
his present address for a nmuber of years 
and has secured a fine list of customers 
whose continued patronage is his best 
recommendation. In addition to uphol- 
stery and cabinet making, he takes com- 
missions for beating and cleansing car- 
pets by the steam process, and makes over 
mattresses. Italian awnings are made to 
order or re-coycred at his establishment, 
furniture is repaired and re-covered, and 
all description of shadeand drapery work 
done. 


Sunday Concerts at Bass Point. 


The series of special Sanday Concerts 
inaugurated by the management at Bass 
Point, Nahant. last Sunday was received 
with much favor by the general public and 
the liberal patronage bestowed has induced 
the management to make an even larger 
outlay for Sunday, August 14, than any 
time before this season. In addition to 
Howard's Ladies Military Band, compris- 
ing nineteen young ladies, the Company 
has secured the services of the following 
celebrated lady soloists, Miss Lizzie A. 
Mowie, Miss Belle B. Yeaton and the Miles 
sisters. Continuous concerts will be given 
from 1.30 until 9.00 o’clock divided as fol- 
lows: Ist concert, 1.30 to 2.30, Howard’s 
Ladies Military Band; 2d concert, 2.30 to 
3.30, Boston Male Quartet; 8rd concert, 


4460 188 Milita; 


Miss Monroe; 2d cornet, M\x« Grover 
alto, Miss Cunningham; tro; ite Sol 
Wilmot. 6th concert, 7.00 to 5 9. B Mt ss 
Male Quartet; 7th concert, s tt 7 L 
Howard’s Ladies Military Band ang Ae, 


Yeaton and Wilmotin duet for 
and baritone. Miss Yeaton w 


trom 
‘To Dbone 


i be remer 
bered as the young lady who made my 
favorable impression last Sunday inv. 
trombone solos. The facilities for pegs 


ing the point are now of the firs: 
the steamers ‘‘City of Jacks 
‘*Fred’k DeBary” make trips 
minutes during the day m Batter, 
Wharf, the last boat up from Bass Poin 
being 9.30 p. m. : 


Order as 
Oville” ay 
Very ninety 





AMUSEMENTS, 
BOSTON MUSEUM, 


HIS 7th ANNUAL ENGAGEMEYr. 


ROLAND REED. 
“ LEND ME YOUR WIFE,” 


fils Best and Most Laughable Comedy 
‘As miid a mannered man as ever seutt ed thin * 


Even’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. at? 


Preceded by a half hour’s Promenade Concer, 
aa Sept. 3—Opening 52d Dramatic Season 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manage 
MONDAY, AUGUST 
Opening of the Opera Season. First Time Her 


of the THOMAS Q. 


Comic A Great Organization of Sey * 
OPERA Lyric Artisis, Light Comedia 
CUM PANY |Full Choruses and Grand Balle 


In the Gorgeous Production of 


“The Isle of Champagne” 


By Charles Alfred Byrne and Louis Harrison. 


Eve’gs 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at2 


JROPOSALS FOR THE INTERIOR 
IRON AND METAL WORK 


FOR THE 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE-HOUSE 
EXTENSION. 
OFFICE OF CHARLES BRIGHAM, Architect, | 
27 Mt. Vernon st. Boston, Mass. | 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
unti! 12 m., Tuesday, August 16, 1892, for materials 
and labor for the INTERIOR IRON AND METAL 
WORK for the MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
HOUSE EXTENSION. 

Plans and specifications for the same may 
seen at the office of the Architect on and after 
Wednesday, August 3, 1892. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids, and bids received after the Ume 
named will not be considered. 

All bids to be marked “Proposals for the Is 
terior Iron and Metal Work for the Massachusetts 
State-House Extension, Boston, Mass.” 

JOHN D. LONG, ) State- House 
BENJ. D. WHITCOMB, Construction 
WM. ENDICOTT, JR., ) Commissioners 

Boston, July 29, 1892, 


ROPOSALS FOR THE INTERIOR 
MARBLE WORK 


FOR THE 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE-HOUSE 
EXTENSION. 
OFFICE OF CHARLES BRIGHAM, Architect, / 
27 Mt. Vernon st., Boston, Mass. | 

Sealed proposals will be received at this offic: 
until 12 m., Saturday, August 20, 1s, for = 
terials and labor for the INTERIOR MARBLE 
WORK fur the MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
EXTENSION. 

Plans and specifications for the san 
seen at the office of the Architect on 
Monday, August 8, i892. ; 

The Commissioners reserve the right to ree# 
any and all bids; and bids received after the time 
named will not be considered. i 

All bids to be marked ‘Proposals for the In 
terior Marble Work fos the Massachusetts State 
House Extension, Boston, Mass.” 


JOHN D. LONG, 
BENJ. D. WHITCOMB, 


e may & 
and afte 


State-House 
Construction 








lungs and freedom of motion. 


3.30 to 4.30, Howard’s Ladies Military 


WM. ENDICOTT, JR., CommissioB 


Boston, Mass., July 29, 1892. 
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LOVE OR DEATH. 


come 
ny WILL H. THOMPSON. 
rod fa te appeal! 
wae pantomime of prayer! 
~~ . ’ se deeps conceal 
— a ; spair! 
— “ ot look above! 
— a » feet that seek the wave! 
a 4 z ek, if 1 were Love, 
, apd er to Save. 
) sinking 5 loneliness 
a fame unmoving eyes! 
P 77 wa reeping in distress 
aon ur cries! 
— snd sobbing breath! 
a - » i uncertain will! 
a +99 ick, if I were Death, 
ae , ver to kill! 


—[Century. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS FLEET. 


ral PALOS ON THE GREAT 
THe STAR 
VOYAGE. 
Fr New York Times.| 
Palos ow: ta selection as the starting 
br f Ce us to the fact that it had 


en gome offense tO the royal dignity, 
sad had been in consequence mulcted in the 
= ice of two armed caravels for twelve 
serv! The royal order assigned these 


months ; 

Z oe to the service of Columbus. It 
asc) . 

i yprovided that Columbus might adda 

aso perv 


cnird vessel, Which he did, it is supposed 
with the ald of the Pinzons. It was di- 
phar giso that the seamen should receive 
tne gsual wages of those serving in armed 
vessels, and be paid four months in ad- 
vance. All maritime towns were enjoined 
 farnish supplies at reasonable prices, 
sod criminal processes were suspended 
against anybody engaged for the voyage, 
tbe suspension to last for two months 
e retarn. 

Ss on the 23d of May that Columbus, 
attended by friend and faithful be- 
ever, Pore Juan Perez, the head of the 
convent La Rabids, met the people of 
Palos, assembled in the Church of St. 
orge. A notary read the royal com- 
mands, which, it may be well believed, 
produced the greatest consternation among 
the simple people. Of course, nobody 
wanted to go. A few prisoners taken 
from the jails consented; but the general 
reinctance Was SO great thata new order 
was issued by the Court on June 20, com- 
mandiog the impression of the vessels 
and ctews; and an officer of the Court 
appeared at Palos to enforce the command. 
Even in this the Court was not successful. 
It is easy to take a horse to water, but not 
to mike him drink. Success was finally 
made possible through the aid of the 
Pinzons. When it was discovered that 
they supported the strange project, and 
that mariners of their experience were 
ready to accompany the crews, the Palos 


his 


seamen were more disposed to go. There 
is, however, no evidence that the Pinzons 
coutributed anything more than their 


personal influence. 

The fleet consisted, as has been so often 
told, of the Nina and the Pinta, (the latter, 
with its crew, having been pressed into the 
service;) these caravels were decked only 
at the extremities, where the high prows 
and poops afforded quarters for the officers 
and crews. Columbus had as his flagship 
a large decked vessel known as the Santa 
Maria. Capt. G. V. Fox has estimated that 
this vessel was 63 feet over all in length, 
‘7 feet along her keel, 20 feet beam, and 
10 1-2 feet in depth. 

The number of persons accompanying 
the expedition is computed by Peter Martyr 
st 120 and by Las Casas at 90. There has 
of late been published what purports to be 
‘list of their names. A notary was taken 
ong. That Columbus bad a just sense of 
‘he Importance of literature is evident from 
the fact that the expedition included a his- 
rian. There was an interpreter who 
knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic, 
and Armenian, and who was thus prepared 
© converse with the Kings who would 
come down t 
Auantic with their crowns on to welcome 
the fleet. There was a physician and sur- 
awl science was represented by a metal- 


“ave been no priest. The solemnity of 
Confession and 


/ communion was performed 


for the departin re | 
hea g company by Pére Juan | 


This religious servi 

Convent of La Rabi RB astieadiny con con 
hected with 
severe histori 
those Pious w 


the departure of which the 
an Can take cognizaace. But 
obtain f Titers whose aim has been to 
- o fom the Vatican the canonization 
detailed ac give much more specific and 
eon ccounts of the ceremonies which 
brated of 11. the event. The most cele- 
vest, Reset” writers and the most fer- 
Rornin selly de Lorgues, says that on the 
Cha. Aug. 3, toward 3 o'clock, 
wn — who was staying at the convent, 
Which he _ by the noise of a wind, 
take bic an” 8 be the one which should 

Th 8 ships to sea. 

© fact that the day was Friday, in 








» the western shore of the | 


jut, oddly enough, there seems to | 


da is the only one con- | 


_ BOSTON 


the mind of so devoted a Christian, was 
only a presage of gvod fortune. It was 
the day of the redemption; of the deliver- 
ance of the holy sepulchre by Godfrey de 
Bouillon: of the surrender of Granada and 
the fall of Mohammedan power in Spain. 
Columbus went to the cell of a Francis- 
can, who soon called an assistant to light 
|the candles on the altar and to prepare 
|for themass. While the Franciscan com- 
munity slept, Columbus entered the chapel 
} alone and received the sacrament from the 
priest. Then, accompanied by Pére Juan 
Perez, he noijselessly left the convent, and 
the two proceeded in silence along the 
| fragrant declivity which led from the con- 
vent to the village. 

When they appeared on the shore, they 
were hailed by the boat of the Santa 
Maria. The noise woke the people in the 
neighboring houses. Windows and doors 
were opened, and mothers, wives, 
children ran weeping to the shore. The 
sailors waved their adieus, and Columbus, 
after pressing the weeping Franciscan to 
his heart, threw himself into the boat, 
which was rowed to the ship. On the 
Santa Maria the standard was raised, 
which was the standard of the cross. It 
carried the picture of the Savior nailed 
upon the tree. From the masts of the 
Pinta and the Nina, however, floated only 
the banner of the expedition, a green 
cross between the royal initials, sur- 
mounted byacrown. Columbus, standing 
high, waved his adieus to the shore, and, 
with a voice that dominated the scene, in 
the name of Christ commanded the sails to 
be spread. 

Half an hour later the sun rose. The 
ships were guickly hid from the sight of 
the village people by a turn in the river, 
but from the terrace of the Convent of La 
Rabida the monks of St. Francis were able 
to watch the three ships dwindling in the 
distance upon the bosom, vast and blue, of 
the Atlantic, and to send after them their 
prayers and benedictions. 

Such is the pious story of Roselly de 
Lorgues. Some of its suggestions are 
rendered probable and even necessary 
from a study of the topography of the 
neighborhood of Palos. The achives of 
the convent, which the monks told Irving 
had been destroyed by the French, might 
have contained confirmation of the other 
parts of it. All that is known, however, 


| is that there was a service by the Pere 


Juan Perez. 


The Bobolink’s Song. 

The bobolink’s song is a gush and 
overflow of rythmical emotion that spends 
itself quickly and is over, though the air 
seems totingle for some seconds efter- 
wards, says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post. It is neveraripple like the 
song-sparrow’s, who sings ‘‘sweetie, sweet- 
ie, sweetie, che, che, che” over and over 
again, crooning it sometimes as if half 
drowsy with the sweetness of its own 
song. 

What does the bobolink really say in its 
rapid recitation, so tumultuous that the 
ear despairs of ever untangling the thread 
of song? The notes fairly tumble over 
each other in their tipsy glee. If the bird 
cannot get them out within a given time, 
he will die of suppressed music. His little 
heart will burst from the pressure of its 
own ecstasy. Bryant, with his ‘‘Robert 
of Lincoln, spink, spank, spink,” has 
given the faintest possible suggestion of 
the actual song. Lowell, with his ‘‘Opo- 
deldoc, opodeldoc; try Dr. Lincoln’s opo- 


deldoc!” is miles away. There is no 
possibility of translating into human 








'speech or music this little whirlpool of 
|gleeful sound, pulsating all through the 
heart of summer. 

You must walk in the meadow between 
walls of tall grass, or couch in the shadow 
of a haycock, to hear the song in perfec- 
tion; forthough abundant as a mountain 
| brook, its key is neither high nor shrill. 
| The birds fly low. They live in a narrow 
lbelt three or four feet above the grass 
|tops, and do not rise even to the lower 
| branches of trees. It begins with a care- 
less jingle, sudden, without prelude, runs 
into a recitative that seems to talk as well 
sing, and ends with three distinct not:s 
| winding up ina neat rhythmic repetition. 
Sometimes it sounds like a low chuckle of 
| half-suppressed laughter, as if the bird 
were bubbling over with the fun of its own 
thoughts. The ear is bewildered with its 
|rapidity. You thought you had caught the 
bewitching strain, but now it has ceased 
you know you have not, and there sits the 
bird on a tussock of grass, laughing at 
your conceit. 

When the song is over you notice what 
you had not heard before, the notes of 
other birds—the baby piping of young rob- 
ins, the plaintive strain of the wood pewee. 
The latter note, coming in after the hilari- 
ous glee of the bobolink, is like the solemn 
voice of the old Trappist, saying: 
‘‘Brother, we must die.” Possiblyt down 
by the river, you will hearthe cry of the 
‘‘Bob White,” or the Phoebe-bird crying 
out her own name with startling distinct- 
iness. Toward evening, over there on that 
long, fir-clad hill, you may hear the wood- 





CO 


and | 


ee ee 


thrush blowing its silver flute, a clear voice 
makes the 


that rises above all others and 
place holy ground. 


The Rabbit Plague. 


Queensland is dreading the invasion of 
rabbits, which have worked so much havoc 
in other Australian colonies and have re- 
cently become a scourge in some of the 
chief wool-producing centres of New South 
Wales. Border fences are being erected, 
and Queensland newspapers contain miuute 
instructions for the destruction of the 
dreaded antmals. In the drv season tanks 
of poisoned water are laid for the rabbits, 
and when they are not likely to want water 
poisoned grain and sticks are freely dis- 
tributed. 

A Brisbane paper says that in New South 
Wales millions of rabbits have been killed 
with poisoned sticks, which are laid along 
t.e banks of the rivers, creeks, lagoons, 
and waterholes. The twigs which rabbits 
most prefer are sandalwood, emu bush and 
turpentine bush, and are cut in lengths of 
about twelve inches. Smoking out is some- 
times accomplised by means of bisulphide 
of carbon. A piece of wool or cloth satu- 
rated with the carbon is inserted into the 
mouth of one burrow, all the other burrows 
being blocked. The piece of wooi is then 
set on fire, the remaining burrow filled in, 
and the fumes penetrate throughout the 
workings and suffocate all the rabbits that 
are in them. 





“Mra. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For by Druggists in ev ery part. of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


TWO HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y, on Tuesday, August 30th, and 
September 27th, 1892. 

Where the grasses are kissed by the wand’ring 

breeze, 
And the flelds are rich with the golden grain; 
Where the schooner ploughs through the prairie 
seas, 
To its destined port on the western plain; 
Where homes may never be sought in vain, 
And hope is the thriftiest plant that grows; 
Where man may ever his rights maintain, 
And land is as free as the wind that blows. 


sale 





For further particulars apply to the nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address C. A. Brown, New Eng 
land Passenger Agent, Old State House, 210 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Should Have it in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


Une ant oN 


Se A 
For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use, 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Generation After Generation 


Have Used It, 
by, Could a Remedy a 


r 
Hour rear ¥* 


Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 
Dr. I. 8. Jonnson & Co.—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of your JOHNSON’s ANODYNE LINIMENT, for more 





| DAYS: 


than forty years | have used it in my ames | I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be found, used internal or external, in all cases. O, H. 
INGALLS, Deacon 24 Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus, Diarrhoea, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. Illustrated Book free. Price 
% cts. Six $2.00. 1.8, JOHNSON & CO., Bostos, Mass. 





Bass Point, Nahant. 


Steamers from BATTERY WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry. 

SCHEDULE (weather permitting.) 

For BASS POINT WEEK DAYS AND SUN.- 
9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
3.230, 5.00, 6.40, 8.25 P.M. Return: 10.30 


\A. M., 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 


P. M. 

For NAHANT WEEK DAYS: 9.30 A. M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30 P.M. Return: 
8.00, 11.00, A. M., 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, 6.30 
P.M. SUNDAYS: 9.30 A. M., 5.00, 6.30 
P.M. Return: 8.00, 11.00 A.M.,6.30P,. M. 

East Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Tickets 
25 cents each way, children 15 cents; sold on 
wharf; special rates to picnics. 

J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern Agent. 
Clyde Line, 201 Washington st,, Boston. 
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A GOOD AND HONEST 
INVESTMENT. 


Treasury Full-paid Stock of the Denver- 
Summit Gold Co... Massachusetts organiz- 
ation, at 15 cents a share. (Subject to ad- 
vance.) 


Four claims in 
| feet eac 
Average value of ore, $20 per ton, 
1200 feet working ground above tunnel level. 


Admiralty Island, Alaska, 1500x600 


Recommended by those who have seen It. 
DOUGLASS ISLAND, ALASKA, 
June 22, 1892. 
Denver-Summit Gold Co., 
Boston, Mass,.: 

Gentlemen,—Being prospectors and having seen your 
property on Admiralty Island last fall, although short of 
money, we each of us send you post-office orders, for 
which please send 500 shares. 

(Signed) DAVID CAMPBELL 
JESSY McWILLIAMS, 





Full information and reliable expert reports. A rare 
opportunity to get an interest at a nominal price, with 
reputable parties, in what is belleved to be =a 


A VERY VALUABLE PROPERTY, 


Address 
HARRISON L. FISH, President, 


12 Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENES 


City of Boston------------3 1-2 and 4’s 
City of Providence Gold------+------4’s 
City of Cambridge----- Sool Ce eedty 
City of Newton------+++seesseeee eee dg 
City of Lowell---+++-+ereesseeeee see 4's 
City of Concord, N. H---+++-++++-++++48 
City of New Haven, Conn:---------31-2 
City of Marlboro--++----seseeeee eee A'S 
City of Dayton, O----+:+eeeeeeee ee B'S 


Old Colony Boece ccccee cocccccccc Ag 
Boston & Lowell Rd.------++--++++++4’g 
Maine Rd--------- creseceveeee DQ, 1912 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & 


40 Water St. 


CONSERVATIVE 
MUNICIPAL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Malden, Mass---+++++-++++s+e++ +0004’ 
Brockton, Mass:------+++++++++++++++4’g 
Pt. Huron, Mich--++-----+++++ +005. 5g 
Grand Rapids, Mich-----------------5’s 
Omaha, NO@D---e eee eee cece cc cece ceee HQ 
Toledo, QIO +++ ee eeee cece vceee coee HQ 
Fresno, Cal., gold-----+++++++++++ +++ +5’ 
Astoria, Ore., GOld «+++ vere ween enone Bg 
St. Marys, Qhi0- +++ +e eeee cere cree eee BQ 
And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 


pee SNOW, CHURCH & C0,, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
United States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
ence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 





MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON.) 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 








Room 75, 
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SHELLEYW’S CENTENARY. 


(Aug. 4, 1892.) 
[From the Spectator.] 


Within a narrow span of time, 
Three princes of the realm of rhyme, 
At heightof youth or manhood’s prime, 
From earth took wing, 
To join the fellowship sublime 
Who, dead, yet sing. 


He, first, his earliest wreath who wove 

Of laurel grown in Latmian grove, 

Conquered by pain and hapless love, 
Found calmer home, 

Roofed by the heaven that glows above 
Eternal Rome. 


A flerier soul, ite own flerce prey, 
And cumbered with more mortal clay, 
At Missolonghi flamed away, 

And left the air 
Reverberating to this day 

Ite loud despair. 


Alike remote from Byron’s scorn, 
And Keats's magic as of morn 
Bursting forever newly vorn 
On forests old, 
Waking a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold: 


Shelley, the clou:l begot, who grew, 
Nourished on air and sun and dew, 
Into that Essence whence he drew 
His life and lyre, 
Was fittingly resolved anew, 
Through wave and fire. 


"Twas like bis rapidsoul! ‘Twas meet 
That he, who brooked not Time's slow feet, 
With passage thus abrupt and fleet 

Should hurry hence, 
Eager the Great Perhaps to greet 

With Why? and Whence? 


Impatient of the world’s fixed way, 
He ne’er could suffer God's delay, 
But all the future in a day 
Would build divine; 
And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine. 


Vain vision! but the glow, the fire, 

The passion of benign desire, 

The glorious yearning, lift him higher 
Than many a soul 

That mountsa mililon paces nigher 
Its meaner goal. 


And power is his, if naught besides, 
In that thin ether where he rides, 
Above the roar of human tides, 
To climb afar, 
Lost in a storm of light that hides 
His dizzy car. 


Below, the unhasting world toils on, 
Aud here and there are victories won, 
Some dragon slain, some justice done, 
While, through the skies, 
A meteor ryshing on the sun, 
Ue flares and dies. 


But, as he cleaves yon ether clear, 
Notes from the unattemp‘ted Sphere 
He scatters to the enchanted ear 
Of earth's dim throng, 
W hose dissonance doth more endear 
The showering song. 


In other shapes than he forecast 
The world is moulded: his fierce blast, 
His wild assault upon the past, 
These things are vain; 
Revolt is transcient; what must last 
is that pure strain, 


Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element, 
A sound from ocean caverns sent, 
An airy call 
From the pavilioned firmament 
O’erdoming all. 


And in this world of worldlings, where 
Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 
A great emotion shakes the air, 
And life lags tame, 
And rare is noble impulse, rare 
The impassioned aim, 


*Tis no mean fortune to have heard 

A singer, who, if errors blurred 

His sight, bud yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 

And ardor fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire. 


A creature of impetuous breath; 

Our torpor deadiler than death 

He knew not; whatsoe’er he saith 
Flashes with life: 

He spurreth men, he quickeneth 
To splendid strife. 


And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odors shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown; 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own; 


His own that from the burning pyre 
One who had loved his wind-swept lyre 
Out of the sharp teeth of the fire 
Unmolten drew, 
Beside the sea that in her ire 
Smote him and slew. 


WILLIAM Watson. 


——_——| 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Al GU8T 1B 








THE BLACK DOG. 


[From the New York Tribune. j 


There was a ceaseless rumble in the air |¢@P8 from somewhere. 


The visitors sat silent. The slate- 


colored man moved about in an atmos- 
| phere of gloom. 


Suddenly a strange cry came to their 
It was a low, 


as the heavy rain-drops battered upon the | trembling call which made the little man 
laurel-thickets and the matted moss and | quake privately in his shoes. The slate- 


haggard rocks 


beneath. Four water- | Colored man bounded at the stairway, and 


soaked men made their difficult ways | “isappeared with a flash of legs through a 


\through the drenched forest. ‘The little | hole in the ceiling. 


|man stopped and shook an angry finger at | 
| where night was stealthily following them. | 
|**Cursed be fate and her children and her | 
| children’s children! We are everlastingly | 
|lost!” he cried. The panting procession | 
halted under some dripping, drooping 
| hemlocks and swore in wrathful astonish- 
| ment. 
| ‘It will rain for forty days and forty 
nights,” said the pudgy man, moaningly, 
‘‘and I feel like a wet loaf of bread, now. 
| We shall never find our way out of this 
| wilderness until I am made into a por- 
| ridge.” 
| In desperation, they started again to 
|drag their listless bodies through the 
watery bushes. After a time the clouds 
| withdrew from above them and great 
| winds came from concealment and went 
| sweeping and swirling among the trees. 
Night also came very near and menaced 
the wanderers with darkness. ‘The little 
man had determination in his legs. He 
scrambled among the thickets and made 
desperate attempts to find a path or road. 
|} As he climbed a hillock, he espied @ small 
clearing upon which sat desolation anda 
| venerable house, wept over by wind-waved 
pines. 
‘*Ho,” he cried, ‘here’s a house.” 
| His companions struggled paiofally after 
| him as he fought the thickets between him 
and the cabin. At their approach the wind 
frenziedly opposed them and skirled madly 
inthe trecs. The littie man boldly con- 
frovted the weird glances from the cran- 
j nies of the cabin and rapped on the door. 
|A score of timbers answered with groans 
land, within, something fell to the floor 
with a clang. 
**Ho,” said the littl man. He stepped 
| back a few paces. 
Somebody ina distant part started and 
walked across the floor towards the door 
with an ominous step. A_ slate-colored 
man appeared. He was dressed in a rag- 
|ged shirt and trowsers, the tatter stuffed 
jinto his boots. Large tears were falling 
from his eyes. 
| ‘‘How-d’-do, my friend?” said the little 
| man affably. 
| **My ol uncle, Jim Crocker, he’s sick ter 
death,” replied the slate-colored person. 
‘*Ho,” said the little man. ‘‘Is that so.” 
The latter’s clothing clung desperately 
to him and water sogged in his boots. He 
| stood patiently on one foot for a time. 
“Can you put usup here until to-mor- 
row?” he asked finally. 
‘*Yes,” said the slate-colored man. 
The party passed into the little unwashed 
room, inhabited by a stove, a stairway, a 
|few precarious chairs and a misshapen 
table. 
| “Pll fry yer some po’k and make yer 
/ some coffee,” said the slate-colored man to 
his guests. 
**Go ahead, old boy,” said the litttle man 
cheerfully from where he sat on the table, 
| smoking his pipe and dangling his legs. 
‘*My ol’ uncle, Jim Crocker, he sick ter 
death,” said the slate-colored man. 
‘Think he'll die? ” asked the pudgy man, 
gently. 
“No!” 
“No?” 
‘*He won't die! 
| won't die yit! 
around yit!” 
| ‘The black dog?” said the little man, 
feebly. He struggled with himself fora 
| moment. 


} 


He’s an ol’ man, but he 
The black dorg hain’t been 


| ‘What's the black dog?” he asked at 


last. 


| “He's a sperrit,” said the slate-colored 


man in a voice of sombre hue. 
“Oh, heis? Well?” 


| ‘**Hehants these parts, he does, an’ when 
people are goin’ to die, he comes and sets 


and howls.” 

‘*Ho,” said the little man. 
out of the window and saw the night mak- 
ing a million shadows. 


He looked 


The party below 
heard two voices in conversation, one 
belonging to the slate-colored man, and 
the other in the quivering tones of age. 
Directly the slate-colored man reappeared 
from above and said: ‘‘The ol’ man is 
took bad for his supper.” 

He hurriedly prepared a mixture with 
hot water, sait and beef. Beef-tea, it 
might be called. He disappeared again. 
Once more the party below heard, vaguely, 
talking over their heads. The voice of 
age arose to a shriek. 

“Open the window, fool! Do you 
think I can live in the smell of your soup?” 
Mutterings by the slate-colored man and 
the creaking of a window were heard. 

The slate-colored man stumbled down 
the stairs, and said with intense gloom, 
**The black dorg’ll be along soon.” 

The little man started and the pudgy 
man sneered at him. They ate a supper 
and then sat waiting. The pudgy man 
listened so palpably that the little man 
wished to kill him. The wood-fire became 
excited and sputtered frantically. With- 
outa thousand spirits of the winds had 
become entangled in the pine branches 
and were lowly pleading to be loosened. 
The slate-colored man tiptoed across the 
room and lit a timid candle The men 
sat waiting. 

The phantom dog lay cuddled to a round | 
bundle, asleep down the roadway against 
the windward side of an old shanty. The | 
*pectre’s master bad moved to Pike Coun- 
ty. But the dog lingered as a friend might 
linger at the tomb of a friend. His fur 
was like a suitof old clothes. His jowls 
hung and flopped, exposing his teeth. 
Yellow famine was in his eye~. The wiud- 
rocked shanty groaned and muttered, but 
the dog slept. Suddenly, however, he got 
up and shambled tothe roadway. He cast 
a long glance from his hungry, despairing 
eyes in the direction of the venerable 
bouse. The breeze came full to his nos- 
trils. He threw back his head and gavea 
long, low howl and started intently up the | 
road. Maybe he smelled a dead man. 


The group around the fire in the venera- | 
ble house were listening and waiting. The 
atmosphere of the room was tense. The 
slate-colored man’s face was twitching 
and his drabbled hands were gripped to- 
getber. The little man was continually 
looking behind his chair. Upon the 
countenance of the’ pudgy man appeared 
conceit for an approaching triumph over 
the little man, mingled with apprehension 
of his own safety. Five pipes glowed as 
rivals of the timid csndle. Profound si- 
lence drooped heavily over them. Finally 
the slate-colored man spoke. 

‘“*My ol’ uncle, Jim Crocker, he’s sick 
ter death.” 

The four men started and then shrank 
back in their chairs. 

“Damn it!” replied the little man, 
vaguely. 

Again there was along silence. Sudden- 
ly it was broken by a wilt cry from the 
room above. It was a shriek that struck 
upon them with appalling swiftness, like 
a fiash of lightning. The walls whirled 
and the floor rumbled. It brought the 
mentogether witha rush. They huddled 
in a heap and stared at the white terror in 
each other's faces. The slate-colored man 
grasped the candle and flared it above his 
head. ‘‘The black dorg,” he howled, and 
pluoged at the stairway. The maddened 
four men followed frantically, for it is 
better to be in the presence of the awful 
than only within hearing. 

Their ears still quivering with the 
snriek, they bounded through the hole in 
the ceiling, and into the sick room. 

With quilts drawn closely to his shrunk- 
en breast for a shield, his bony hand grip- 
ping the cover, an old man lay, with glar- 
ing eyes fixed on the open window. His 
throat gurgied and a froth appeared at his 
mouth. 





The little man moved his legs nervously. | 
**I don’t believe in these things,” said he, 





From the outer darkness came a strange, 
}unnatural wail, burdened with weight of 


| addressing the slate-colored man, who was | death and each uote filled with foreboding. 


_ scuffling with a side of pork. 


‘*Wot things?” came incoherently from 


the combatant. 


, “Oh, these-er-phantoms and ghosts and 


what not. All rot, I say.” 


‘*That’s because you have merely a stom- 


ach and no soul,” grunted the pudgy man. 


\It was the song of the spectral dog. 

| “God!” screamed the little man. He 
}ran to the open window. He could see 
| nothing at first save the pine-trees, en- 
|gagedin a furious combat, tossing back 
| and forth and struggling. The moon was 
| peeping cautiously over the rims of some 


| “Ho, old pudgkins!” replied the little | black clouds. But the chant of the phan- 
man. His back curved with passion. A | tom guided the little man’s eyes, and he at 
tempest of wrath was in the pudgy man’s | length perceived its shadowy form on the 


eye. The final epithet used by the little | ground under the window. 
man was a carefully-studied insult, always | gasping at the sight. 


brought forth at a crisis. 
relled. 


He fell away 
The pudgy man 


They quar- | crouched in acorner, chattering insanely. 


The slate-colored man, in his fear, crooked 


“All right, pudgkins, bring on your ‘his legs and looked like a hideous Chinese 
phantom,” cried the little man in conclu-|idol. The man upon the bed was turned 


sion. 


His stout companion’s wrath was too 


| to stone, save the froth, which pulsated. 
|. Iu the final struggle, terror will fight the 


huge for words. The little man smiled inevitable. The little man roared maniacal 


triumphantly. 
nept’s reputation. 


He had staked his oppo-| curses, and, rashing again iuto the win- 


dow, began to throw varioas articles at 


the spectre. 
A mug, a plate, a kni¢ 
crashed or clanged a - nod & fork 
song of the spectre eo: ——, DUt the 
of beef-tea followed ha he The b be 
ground the ground the phantas TUCk the 
cry. 4 Ceased its 
The men in the che , 
against the walls, with ; nese, litaply 
still ringing in their cars anq ed ¥ 
unfaded from their eyes nT ‘De feay 
again. "ey Waited 
The little man felt 
Destruction was bette; 
He grasped a candle 
window, held it over his 4 and 
out. " 
**Ho!” he said 
His companions craw). 
and peered out with him 
‘*He’s eatin’ the beef-teg 
colored man, faintly. 
“The damn dog was \ aid 
pudgy man. : 
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| man to the pudgy man 


‘*There’s your phanto: 


On the bed, the old ma: 
out, the spectre was wagy 


Money Easy Mad, 
H. F. DELNO & Co., 


Columbus, « 

Dear Sir: —I boughht a thing — l 
from your agent, Mr. Mor nd 
$45 in two weeks, plating 
table-ware, etc. I get a r 
do. I have svid two | 3 Er 
find $10, agent’s price for S} 
first express. I want t 
county. Yours t 


Write above firm for cir irs 


C0 wuiskies 
Guaranteed PURE. 


Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 

NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 

solo, ey a ape ns a refilled bottles, 
OLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 

LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signaturp— 

CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 














SPECIAL SALE 
— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 
at less than half the cost of !mportation Ale & 
complete stock of the latest desig nd colorings, 


from the best American manufacturers, which We 
guarantee to sell lower than any otier huuse 's 


Boston. T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing 
ton Street. 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomaca. 












Pal 


' | | t 4 | | of 
Years old, strictly pure, at $3 Pe 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres lan 

promptly attended to. 
DLXON BROS. nese 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


~ Personally Conducted. Select Parts. 
Favorite Bocte. LoF Bata. Rent 


\LEAVE BOSTON Min 
(GscuTESTANGS) EVERY TUESDAY MM 


: J. C. JUDSON & CO 
rons 827 Washing?c: St., Beste ind 


STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation © genet - 
stormy days, when you did not know wae’ 
with yourself? Reading is what most pe a 
back on at such times and nothing * eg 
drive away the blues than a short « na bt 
few good jokes. Our special offer rf poe 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine; © 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supP y y 
about 400 short, clean and complete s'0r 
ete. The same amount of reading 19 " 
25c novel, would cost you $12. 5¢ne ° 
sample. Address 
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WAVERLY M Mons 


\ Box 172, Boston, 
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PAR VALUE. 


‘ 
Washin 
ees BB MUP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 
tomacn 
| 
This Stock participates in the 
pofits accruing from the Sale of 
, at $3 per 
or expres linds, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
208., ms, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
11 Wharf. Quarrj 
| arries, Stumpage of Timber, 
Low Batat. 


Franchises 


N DAYS” 
pany. 


$900,000 
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send stamp 
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‘MUUMBUS CITY 


{ Beacon Street, 


wil’ offer, for a short 
limited 
ymount of its Treasurv 


$1.00 
185.00 


» Bi Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
of Street Railways, 
—— Bi Yeetric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
ind other profits coming from all 


other resources ofthe Com- 


Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


CONCORD & MONTREAL 
| RAILROAD. 


WERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


| TO THE 


| WHITE AND FRANCONIA 


MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, / 
AND CANADA. 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only line running Three Trains 
every weekday tothe White Mountains. 

— Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
to Fabyan, and on 10,30 P. M. train, 
Fabyan to Boston, daily. 


EXCUMSION TICKETS, 


Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are on 
sale at the Company's Boston Passenger Agency, | 
207 ba age Street, and at Boston 





Lowell &. . Station, Causeway Street, 
at following rates: 
TUtON. . 02 ccveccccece $4.00 Littleton........... $9.00 
Belmont........Lim. 4.00 Jefferson........... 10.00 
Laconia........ Lim. 4.00, Bethlehem......... 10.75 
Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00'Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
Weirs...... +++. Lim. 4.00/St. Johusbury...... 8.85 
Wolfboro’...... Lim. 4.00, No, Stratford ...... 11.00 
Long Island....Lim. 4.00)Montreal........... 15.50 
Centre Harbor..Lim. 4.00) Lisbon............. 8.20 
Meredith....... Lim. 4.25) Montpelier......... 9.50 
Ashland........ Lim. 4 75|Whitefleld.... ..... 9.75 
Plymouth...... ..... 5.10) Lancaster.......... 10.50 
No. Woo Village.. er 50|Maplewood........ 10.45 
No am K cccne | peak an evecccccccces 9.75 
WArren........eeee- 20) Newport, Vt........ 11.00 
Haverhill eoeeee eooee 7.10|Colbrooke.......... 12.00 
MGDESS 2 oc ccccccccecccccccccscecsscsccecccocces 18.00 
Profile House via Bethlehem Junc tion....... 12.75 


Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 
Summit Mt. Washington...... .....s.ceeeeees 1 


Through Trains Leave Boston 
From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer 
son ut 9.80 A.M. and to Fabyan at 1.15P.M. Sleep- 
ing cars to Fabyan's at 7.15 P.M. 

FOR NO. hay Alaa 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
P.M., with Parlor Ca 
FOR WEIRS AND PL YMOUTH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 
1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 
Centre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. and 
1.15 p.M. 
For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, andall information, apply to Boston 
Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers Building, Boston. 
Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “Vistas” or the C. 
& M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
and centres, and of the beautiful Merrrmack 
Valley Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
Boarding Houses and Excursion Rates. 

T. A. MACKINNON, E. F. 9 gp 

Gen’| Manager. 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. w. “StOReR, 
Gen’l Passenger T. A. -G.P. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Boston & Portsmouth $, §, Co, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic oi aag Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FUOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmovth for the 


WHITEMOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnarn seaches, 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m 
10 30 a.m 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
of issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of 

,50cents. Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and 

are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


-> Sundays, 


| 11.30 five ACCUMMO 


1115 ft Sour exeness, 


| cation. 


FITCHBURG .” . RAILROAD 
Passenger Tre Trains. 


and after July 17, 1802, 


On 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST | 


6, AD five A. - 4 Depts srg for Troy and | 
re " EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
SARATOGA SPECIAL. 


Ll, 00% lor Cove to Saratoga and Troy. 
ATION for Troy and | 


Par- 


8 M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
+ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
TO via Bat x Central and Wabash Rys. 
: XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

Baits lo : 
Sleeping Car 


FOR BEL LOWS FALLS, ae INGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREA 


8 00 4 . MM. peo to Mon- 

' wy 

10, 3 -M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
é ars to Montreal. 

3, 05 ti M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 

if 00 NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

to Moutre al. 

* Daily. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Ag 
Boston, Mase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
EAST EXPRESS TRAINS, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 





Leave Arrive 
Boston. Saratoga. 
9.00 A. M..... DAY EXPRESS.......... 3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. M. 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGER........0065. 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause - 
way street, Boston. » R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
2 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.35, 6.15, 7.40 
? M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 

3.20, 9. wr P.M. 
A at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
5.50 P. 


FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30, 5.15 P.M Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the Paty Pes by. past at 

9.30, 10.80, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2 20 3 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30, 00 3.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11.08 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37' 8.02, 9.33 P.M 

Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 
A.M. 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


large ine of Library and Standing’ Desks’ 
Uttice and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
|Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


hod & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


BaAINTREE WILKES. 


— 39382.— 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, |; 








Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p 
Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave Beverly 
week ae 8, — a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8 i 
a.m., *3.45 p 

*Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 

FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 

FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at = 
rates. The {sles of Shoals are private pore, 





and the proprietois will not  B any intox 
or otherwise disorderly person to land upon ted 
d. 
= omickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 
vor n st. and at the wharf. 
E PEA W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Ag’t. 


KSON, 
penne Mg’r. 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1134, and 
63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 

a Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 
— Santa Claus, 2.174%,and Mambrino Wilkes, 

2.28%, etc. Molly ‘produced Rachael B., 2.28%, 
(dam ‘of Raven, 2.26% at three re rs). 

Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled of Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1150 pounds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
stable of Fayette Northrup, No. Adams, 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This traiv carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired, Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 323 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


(LIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mags. 


Proverbs from the Arabian, 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 





2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA 
KEACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

i—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 

free. Addresss 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 
228 var ~ bcp Mass. 


whines ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 





OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 
We have the most perfect plan of handling real 


estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, = send for prospectus. 





Mass. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 
at time of service, balance when mare foa 
| Catalogue mailed on application. 





ayers 


Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop.. 
fWilmington, Vt. 


Every month’s rent p haek 4 okt nd towards paying 
for your property. No capita uired 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65 Boston 





















Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Baking 
Powder 














POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly 


Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of th 


can be promptly cured by 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


"WORDS 


IN SEASON. 





SERIES. OF SERMONS 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B,. HORNBROOKE, 

EDWARD E. HALE, 

CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issuéd in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 
sent bv mail, One Dollar for the 
series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50, 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


8 HaMILTON PLACE, 


FOR YOURSELF. 


ADY PooR’sS OLNTMENT. 
Kept by dr uggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


, JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Geo. CC, Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LapyY Poor’s OrmTMsNT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Baim for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will fied relief 
speedily. 


Old Uleers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 
¢ Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 


‘Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 
In Improvements of the Highest 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Go., 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 
208 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. The aly } 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free, Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 








trunk one or two singing books. 
days and jolly evenings when music will be_ keenly 
appreciated. 


One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 





144 State Street, 


MUSIC 


VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
There will be rainy 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three 
years; 92 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 


MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 


100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper; $1. 
College Songs for Guitar. 


College Songs for Banjo. 
Either volume, $1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged; 11) pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses; paper, 5@ cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 
Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half- 
century; paper, $1. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


For learning to play in a short time without the 
help of a teacher, any one of the following 
Instruments: 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORNET, 
GUITAR, PIANO, CLARINET, 
BANJO, ORGAN, PICCOLO, 
MANDOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDION. 
Each volume contains nearly one hurdred well- 
chosen pieces for that jal instr t. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to $3, 1f purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cts. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, UL PTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 3 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all oases stamped with 

TRADE MARK. 


Ok MARK. 





The F.P.GoxLaundry Co 


537 ALBANY ST., 


Established 14 years ago n Malden, 
And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 





INSTITUTE OPEN|DAILY FROM 0 A.M 
teS P. M. 





196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 





BOSTON, MASS. 


du Temple, Paris, France, and Union .Park (St. 
this city.) 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, | 


where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strietly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
| send for Price Lists. 
| SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
| Custom Department. All work in this «depart- 
| ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 


j 


WM. H. LYNCH 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAW AWN 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public B 
and Lawns, t t uildings, 1 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE wenn: 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, ana s; 


AUGUsr , i 


Bun, 


INGs. 


arpaults, Wagon Coy, ~~ 5, Steamers, 


Beas 


WEDDINGS. 


Ones to Let 


L4z-ZAWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE Wiyry, = 


- Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL 


al 


Classic, 


Appronriate, 
Excellently 
Executed, 


THING To ¢ 


uIVE | 
MADE ONLY 4 
STERLING SILVER, 


JUST THE 
STUDENT 


PRICES t, 
Coffee Size, - - $1.50 
Tea Size, --.. 2.50 
Orange Size, - - 959 
Gilt Bowls, 25¢. extn, 


SENT! POSTPAID oy 
RECEIPT OF Price, 
MANUFACTURED axp 
FOR SALEBY 





Pat. applied for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BOSTON, 


Proprietor of the folldWing Silver Soovene 
Spoons; “Old South Church,” “Bunker Bi" 
‘Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Paul Revere, 
**Boston Bean,” “Easter.”’ 

_ ae Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 





NEW ENGLAND MUTU 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890. ... $22,015,526. 
LIABILITIES. ...-+..000e005 19,822,945. 


$2,185,841. 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon 
policies. i 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to whic 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Sue 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any ace 
application to the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sere 


OPIUM EPS 
LWDIES AND GENTLEME 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io PERM 
ORDER by the skilful_and;thorous manicure. 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


Room 73. 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put It On. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


Shoe 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington Sts err 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston * 

45 Green St., near Bowdoin{Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave. ; 5$ Main 


near Provide 
St. (Chat $ 


District, ), Boston," nearlyfopposite Post, Odiice. 
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